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A STILL BROADER VIEW OF THE 
FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 


In the October issue of the Independent Review, Lord Monkswell 
dealt very ably, though from the straitest Cobden Club point of 
view, with Mr. Chamberlain’s farcical and suicidal “ Tariff Reform ” 
proposals, His lordship entitled his article, “A Broad View of the 
Fiscal Controversy.” But in what follows I seek to show that a 
still broader view of the controversy is needful if we would under- 
stand the problem in all its bearings, if we would probe it to the 
bottom. 
Lord Monkswell opens on a somewhat querulous note: 


“To those who have made a study of political economy, who have taken 
infinite pains to hunt down every Protectionist fallacy, who have noted 
with pride the commercial progress and prosperity of their country under 
a system thought out by British statesmen, and which British statesmen, 
almost alone among the statesmen of the world, have succeeded in per- 
suading their countrymen to adopt in face of the most formidable obstacles 
—to such it is terribly disheartening to observe how trifling has been the 
effect of this experience and these arguments on the public at large. 

“ An ignorant and ambitious politician, without taking the trouble to 
master either the facts or the arguments germane to the great issue he 
raises, has only to unfurl the banner of Protection—to repeat, as they 
have been repeated ten thousand times before, the same crazy old fallacies 
that have been ten thousand times refuted—and he attracts to his side a 
motley throng of greedy millionaires, incompetent men of business, com- 
mercial Jingoes . . . and a large contingent of deluded working men, 
thirsting for those better conditions of labour, that mirage of the arid 
protectionist desert. . . .” 


Lord Monkswell resents the assertion that Fres Traders of’ his 
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type “are content . . . to rely on musty shibboleths,” and the 
meeting of their “claim to be the party of progress . . . with the 
retort, that no one but the most hide-bound old Tory pays any 
attention to the watchwords of sixty years ago.” And he endeavours 
to counter the attack by urging that “Those who revive old fallacies 
can hardly complain when confronted again by the same demonstra- 
tion that sufficed of old to establish their absurdity.” ‘It is,” he 
continues, “as if those gentlemen who still maintain that the earth 
is flat were to accuse the orthodox astronomer of hide-bound pedantry 
in recapitulating the usual proofs to the contrary.” 

But his lordship seems to recognise that there is need for some- 
thing more than the repetition of the old arguments, already “‘ten 
thousand times repeated.” Free Trade, he claims, is the theory 
that ‘“‘has stood the test of experience,” while Protection is the 
theory that “has broken down in practice.” Then why, he asks in 
effect, the great raily to Mr. Chamberlain’s standard ? 


“ There is,” Lord Monksweil tritely observes, “a reason for everything ; 
and what we Free Traders have to do is to keep our heads and our tempers, 
to study the silly ravings of ignorance, cupidity, and stupidity, and to 
discover why, at a time of no special commercial embarrassment, the British 
public is suffering from the severest attack of Protection that has assailed 
it for sixty years.” 


He affects to regard it as in large part due to a craze for the 
personality of Mr. Chamberlain ; and he urges that ‘ A craze of this 
kind, whether in religion, politics, or literature, being founded on no 
intelligible basis, cannot be argued out of existence. It must run 
its course.” But he is forced to recognise that ‘‘ even Mr. Chamber- 
lain could not have manned his ‘ Commission,’ raised large subscrip- 
tions, and planted Tariff Reform associations all over the country, 
without something to go upon.” 

And that “something to go upon” ? 


“The natural uninstructed man,” says Lord Monkswell, “ and especially 
the natural Conservative man, is strongly imbued with Protectionist 
instincts—instincts which, even in the Liberal, if he is not a student of 
political economy, are apt to assert themselves, at times even to the extent 
of undermining the logical foundations of the Free Trade creed. The 
Conservative party is always in a chronic state of suppressed revolt against 
Free Trade.” 


But has Mr. Chamberlain nothing more than this to go upon ? 
The natural Protectionist instincts of the privileged, the monopolist, 
the predatory classes one can understand. Protection, as a lucrative 
swindle, has obvious attractions for the exploiters. But why should 
the masses be so prone to swallow Trotectionist nostrums ? 

Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, something more to go upon than 
these “ Protectionist instincts” of “the natural uninstructed man” 
and “the natural Conservative man,” 
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While I'ree Trade peers may “note with pride the commercial 
progress and prosperity of their country” under what they are 
pleased to call a Free Trade system; to the pauper in the work- 
house, to the “sweated” denizen of a fcetid slum, to the worker, 
overworked, overcrowded, underpaid and underfed, to the working- 
man “thirsting for . . . better conditions of labour” and of life, “ our 
great and glorious civilisation,” “our wise and beneficent fiscal 
policy,” wear a very different aspect. If Lord Monkswell’s political 
economy holds out no hope for such as these, then, indeed, is it “a 
dismal science.” 

“Something to go upon”? Is it nothing to the Cobden Club 
Free Trader that Mr. Rowntree tells us in the case of York, and 
Mr. Charles Booth in that of London, that some 30 per cent. of our 
people are chronically underfed? Is it nothing to him that Sir 
John Gorst tells us that two doctors, examining, some months ago, 
six hundred children from the public schools of Edinburgh and 
six hundred from those of Aberdeen, found that 70 per cent. of 
them were diseased, 30 per cent. of them being diseased because they 
were underfed ? Does the constant recurrence of the unemployed 
difficulty never “ give him to think”? Is he so very sure that all 
is for the best in the best possible of Free Trade worlds? Does his 
claim to be of the party of progress still hold good? And if so, 
how comes it that there is not one note of further progress, not a 
single hint as to the need for constructive reform, in the sixteen 
pages of Lord Monkswell’s article ? 

It may be that Free Traders of Lord Monkswell’s school “ have 
taken infinite pains to hunt down every Protectionist fallacy.” But 
it is at least doubtful whether they have succeeded in tracing the 
most persistent of those fallacies to their source. And it is very 
certain that they have not ‘‘taken infinite pains to hunt down ” and 
to sweep out of existence every infringement of Free Trade principles, 
every restriction on trade and industry. 

But possibly the Cobden Club Free Traders have not sinned 
wilfully in this matter. It may be that they have not got a thorough 
grip of Free Trade principles, that they do not fully understand all 
that Free Trade in its broadest and its truest sense necessarily im— 
plies. Indeed, judging from Lord Monkswell’s article, this would 
seem to be the reason of their having failed hitherto to root out. 
Protectionist fallacies and to secure full freedom of trade. 


‘“‘ Free Trade,” says Lord Monkswell, “is composed of two parts—free. 
imports and free exports. Both these parts are good. It is good to buy 
cheap ; it is good to have an open market for your wares. But of the 
two, the former, which is in a nation’s own hands, is by far the more 
important.” 


And, again, endorsing the sound proposition that “all trade is 
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barter ”—the exchange of goods for goods, his lordship declares that 
“To have absolutely mastered this truth in all its ramifications is 
the hall-mark of a thorough expert in political economy.” 

Indeed! Even if it should so happen that the “ thorough expert ” 
has not mastered the very elementary fact that before goods can be 
bartered, traded, or exchanged, they must first be produced; and the 
very obvious corollary that before trade can be truly free—not only 
exchange but production also must be free ? 

Lord Monkswell should amend his defiuition of Free Trade. It 
should read, I submit, as follows: ‘‘ Free Trade is composed of two 
parts—free production and free exchange. And free exchange, 
again, consists of two parts—free imports and free exports,” And 
he might add : 


“ Both free production and free exchange are good. It is good to 
produce freely and cheaply ; and it is good to exchange freely also. Free 
production, free imports, and free exports—these three. But the greatest 
of these is free production. And this lies in a nation’s own hands, as also 
does freedom of imports.” 


It is, I believe, to the fact that so many Free Traders have failed 
to grasp the full meaning of Free Trade, and have, therefore, failed 
to carry it out to its logical conclusion, that the present recrudescence 
of Protectionist fallacies, dead and buried sixty years ago, is due. 
And I greatly fear that unless Free Traders abandon their at present 
too general attitude of blank negation, and meet Mr. Chamberlain’s 
destructive proposals with a wise, far-sighted constructive policy—un- 
less the Liberal Party when they attain to office at the next General 
Election, as they undoubtedly will, do something really worth while, 
reaction will triumph at the following appeal to the electorate, and 
‘* ignorance, cupidity, stupidity, and Jingoism ” will get a free hand 
and ruin the Empire. 

Lord Monkswell glories in our “commercial progress and pros- 
perity.” But as Henry George says in his Protection or Free Trade, 
a book that should be in the hands of every earnest student of this 
question : 


“To prove that the abolition of Protection would tend to increase the 
aggregate of wealth is not of itself enough to evoke the strength necessary 
to overthrow Protection. To do that, it must be proved that the abolition 
of Protection would mean improvement in the condition of the masses. 
. . . But so long as conditions which bring racking anxiety and bitter 
privation to millions are commonly attributed to the over-production of 
wealth, is it any wonder that a reform which is urged on the ground that 
it would still further increase the production of wealth should fail to 
arouse popular enthusiasm? ...In this great fact, that increase in 
wealth and in the power of producing wealth does not bring any general 
benefit in which all classes share—does not for the great masses lessen the 
intensity of the struggle to live, lies the explanation of the popular weak- 
ness of Free Trade. It is owing to the increasing appreciation of this 
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fact, and not to accidental causes, that all over the civilised world the Free 
Trade movement has for some time been losing energy.” 


‘And, adds Mr, George : 


“Those who imagine that they can overcome the popular leaning to 
Protection by pointing out that protective tariffs make necessary more 
work to obtain the same result, ignore the fact that in all civilised coun- 
tries that have reached a certain stage of development the majority of the 
people are unable to employ themselves, and, unless they can find some 
one to give them work, are helpless, and hence are accustomed to regard 
work as a thing to be desired in itself, and anything which makes more 
work as a benefit, not as aninjury. Here is the rock against which ‘ Free 
Traders’ whose ideas go no further than ‘a tariff for revenue only’ waste 
their strength when they demonstrate that the effect of Protection is to 
increase work without increasing wealth. And here is the reason why, 
as we have seen in the United States, in Canada, and in Australia, the 
disposition to resort to protective tariffs increases as that early stage in 
which there is no.difficulty of finding employment is passed, and the social 
phenomena of older countries begin to appear.” 


To those who are inclined to doubt that, while ‘ progress and 
prosperity ” smile on the classes, in the case of the masses “ progress 
and poverty” go hand in hand, I would recommend the careful 
study of Professor Thorold Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
in which he shows us that 


“the fifteenth century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the 
golden age of the English labourer, if we are to interpret the wages which 
he earned by the cost of the necessaries of life, At no time were wages, 
relatively speaking, so high, and at no time was food so cheap”; 


and tells us, as Henry George puts it, 


“that the condition of the English labourer was not only relatively, but 
absolutely, better in those rude times than it is in England to-day, after 
five centuries of advance in the productive arts . . . that the working 
man did not work so hard as he does now, and lived better; that he was 
exempt from the harassing dread of being forced by want of employment 
to want and beggary, or of leaving a family that must appeal to charity 
to avoid starvation.” 


Mere revenue tariff Free Trade has no message of hope for those 
willing and able to work—nay, anxious to work—who yet cannot 
find work to do. But for such as these Free Trade in its full, true 
meaning—*“ free production and free exchange ”—is brimful of 
hope. For “ free production” means freedom to produce, freedom 
to work. ‘ Why stand ye all the day idle?” is now the question 
put to the unemployed. And the answer—‘ No man hath need of 
us.” ‘No man hath need of them!” Yet they themselves, their 
wives, and children, are ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed. Surely they 
have need of each other. Surely, in producing decent food, decent 
clothes, and decent hones for one another there is need, sore need, 
for their labour. 
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Here are farm labourers, market gardeners, tailors, hatters, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, painters, paperhangers, 
&c., &c,—would-be producers of food, clothing, and homes—why 
cannot they all set to work, each at his own trade, and by freely 
trading their various products satisfy each others’ wants? They 
are free men—free-born Britishers—are they not? What then 
hinders them? Why cannot they set to work ? 

Why cannot they set to work? What is work? Work— 
productive work—consists, since man cannot make something out 
of nothing, in the application of human labour to the raw materials 
supplied by Nature. All these raw materials are summed up in the 
economic term “land.” Therefore, work consists in the application 
of labour to the land. Before a man can set to work he must first 
have a standing ground in space—‘“ land”; and he must also have 
raw material to work upon—again, “land.” Aye, there's the 
rub! 

We have recently seen in Lancashire the dire effects of a “ corner 
in cotton.” Every day we read in the papers of the widespread 
ruin in the confectionery and allied trades resulting from the “ corner 
in sugar” rendered possible by Mr. Chamberlain’s “champion work- 
ing model” of Retaliation, Preference and Protection—the Sugar 
Bounties Convention. And Free Traders fight such “ corners” in 
raw material for all they are worth. How comes it then that so 
many of them regard with apparent unconcern that “corner of 
corners,” the ‘‘corner in land ”—in land, the fount and origin of 
all raw materials? Until this “corner” be broken down, until the 
land ba free production cannot be truly free; and until production 
be free, trade cannot be truly free. Nay, until the land be free, 
man himself—man, “the land animal ”—cannot be truly free. 
Wherefore I call upon all true Free Traders, upon all true lovers of 
liberty, to stand shoulder to shoulder with us who are fighting the 
* corner in land.” 

Of course, land monopoly is a powerful vested interest; and 
individuals who have vested rights in public wrongs must suffer 
when those wrongs are righted. One cannot make omelets without 
breaking eggs. But, as Lord Monkswell very truly observes, “In 
their efforts at reform, they (Liberals) look first and foremost at the 
requirements of the community at large. . . . That is the essence 
of the Liberal creed in politics, and of the Free Trade creed in 
business.” ‘“ Vested interests,” it is true, “fight tooth and nail 
against any attempt to dislodge them from the favoured position 
they occupy;” “the difficulty of dealing with a vested interest is 
stupendous,” indeed. But the harder the fight, the more stupendous 
the difficulty, the greater the necessity that every true man should 
rally to the side of truth and justice. 

As showing “the political power wielded by a great vested 
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interest,” Lord Monkswell instances ‘‘the Drink Trade,” which 
‘boasts of being in a position to dictate its own terms to one of 
the great parties in the State, and to exert enormous pressure on 
both.” As a matter of fact, the vested interests reign supreme in 
the Tory Party—they all hang together lest they should hang 
separately—and they have only too much power in the Liberal 
Party also. And nothing worth the doing can be done till “the 
party of progress,” as the Liberal Party is proud to call itself, is 
thoroughly purged of such anti-progressive influences. 

But why should Lord Monkswell take the Drink trade as the 
“terrible example”? One would think that “the great landed 
interest” would have served his turn just as well; would, indeed, 
have been an illustration far more germane to his subject; and 
would have led on naturally to the crying need of the hour, a real 
live constructive policy. 

One can imagine how Richard Cobden would have handled the 
matter : 


“What? Mr. Chamberlain would ‘rip up the question of taxation’ ? 
So be it. Carry the war into the enemy’s camp! ‘ Force the middle and 
industrial classes of England to understand how they have been cheated, 
robbed, and bamboozled by the landlords upon the subject of taxation ?’ 
Teach them how the land once bore all the burdens of State; and how, as 
I showed sixty years ago,' the landlords gradually shuffled off these 
burdens and shouldered them on to the people. Show them how the 
Land Tax of 4s. in the £., instead of yielding the whole of the revenue of 
the State, brought in in my day one twenty-fifth part only, and now 
brings in but £750,000 out of £140,000,000—one-186th! Point out the 
disastrous results of ‘corners’ in such raw materials as cotton and sugar, 
make them realise how much more disastrous must be a ‘corner’ in that 
raw material of raw materials, the land. Tell them how in 1864 I said 
‘Amen’ to the statement of the Ldinburgh Review that ‘ At home, we 
have still to apply to land and to labour that freedom which has worked 
such marvels in the case of capital and commerce ;’ how I declared that 
‘you who shall liberate the land will do more for your country than we 
have done in the liberation of its trade.’ Tell them how in my day ‘I 
hoped to see societies formed calling upon the Legislature to revalue the 
land and put a taxation upon it in proportion to the needs of the State ;’ 
and that I always maintained that the Land Tax of 4s. in the £. should 
be levied on actual present values, not upon those of 1692. Show them 
that if so levied it would yield ample funds for payment of members and 
of election expenses, for the repeal of the Coal Tax, for the abolition of 
all taxes on food, and for Old Age Pensions, &c. Show them, further, 
that the tax would not only do this, but that, being levied upon the full 
value of all land, whether the land was put to use or held idle, it would 
liberate the land from the grip of land monopoly, and, by giving the idle 
hands access to the idle acres, solve the unemployed problem, the housing 
problem, and all kindred problems.” 


Such, methinks, would have been Cobden’s message for to-day. 
Nor would he have dealt only with national finance. He would, 


1 House of Commons, March 14, 1842. 
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I am convinced, have turned his attention also to our absurd and 
suicidal system of local taxation. He would have recognised in that, 
as well as in land monoply, a direct infringement of Free Trade 
principles. He would, I feel sure, have agreed with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when, dealing with the housing problem, he 
said at Keighley, in December 1902: 


“ Why should we rest satisfied with our ring-fences, which in the great 
centres of population are put round the town? . . . I have been speaking 
about Free Trade, and the existence of overcrowding is to a large extent 
due to the same sort of restrictions and privileges at home as Free Trade 
has abolished in connection with our international commerce. . . . Why 
should the owner of land gain by the exertions and industry and the 
enterprise of other people without any corresponding effort on his own 
part? Let him pay his share. Let his land be taxed and help in meeting 
the expenditure, and assisting the prosperity of the nation by which he 
profits. This seems to me to be perfectly equitable, and it will have the 
immediate effect of putting an end to the immunity of the landlord now 
enjoyed, and the circumscribing of national expansion, and driving away 
from the towns industrial development. Nothing short, in my opinion, 
of taxation of land values will suflice to get at the root of this great 
matter, so vitally essential to the health and prosperity of the country.” 


How absolutely unscientific and anomalous is our system of local 
rating! How gross an infringement of Free Trade principles! 
Every house, every factory, every warehouse, every shop requires a 
site of land. The bricks, the stone, the mortar, the timber, the 
iron, the lead— in short, all the raw materials of which house, shop, 
factory and warehouse are built, come from the land. Yet by failing 
to rate land values we give the land monopolist a free hand, we 
allow him to “corner” the land; and sitting idly at the receipt of 
custom, he levies blackmail on trade and industry, taking from the 
workers, on the average, all above and beyond a bare living. The 
non-rating of land values makes the land dear. And, then, to make 
up for the natural public revenue thus supinely permitted to flow 
into the private coffers of the landlord, the local authority levies 
rates on houses, shops, warehouses, factories and machinery, and 
makes these also dearer than they ought to be. With the result 
that under the Free Imports regime, while the price of everything 
else has gone down, house rents go up higher and higher. With 
the result that in 1899 Mr. (now Lord) Goschen, in reply to an 
appeal for higher wages for the labourers in Deptford Victualling 
Yard, was constrained to point out that— 


‘t while wages in the last ten years had risen 20 per cent., house-rent had 
advanced 50 per cent., and he was informed that in these districts 
improvements in wages constantly went to a large extent into the pockets 
of landlords, who were already receiving high rents. The housing of the 
poor in some of the districts had,” he admitted, “ reached a deplorable 
condition, both socially and economically, which ought, if possible, to be 
remedied,” 
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A reduction in the prices of the necessaries of life is economically 
the same as a rise in wages. One is not very much surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the benefits of Free Trade have, to a very large 
extent at least, been swallowed up by sweating landlords. As Mr. 
Charles Booth puts it in the final volume of Life and Labour of the 
People of London : 


“ When for the advantage of the consumer, and in the interest of the 
towns and of trade, the food of the people was relieved of a large part of 
the taxation it had borne, it seems to have been overlooked, or not fully 
foreseen, that the houses the people lived in were, or would come to be, 
even more heavily taxed than their food had ever been, and that free 
en development would be hindered by the peculiar incidence of this 

urden.” 


Yet, surely, it must be clear to every man who will carefully 
think it out that, as Thorold Rogers has well said: 


“Every permanent improvement of the soil, every railway and road, 
every bettering of the general condition of society, every facility given for 
production, every stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent. The 
landlord sleeps, but thrives. He alone, among all the recipients in 
the distribution of products, .owes everything to the labour of others, 
contributes nothing of his own. He inherits part of the fruits of 
present industry, and has appropriated the lion’s share of accumulated 
intelligence.” 


It must be so. ‘‘ Progress and prosperity” naturally make a 
country better worth living in; and that being so those who “own” 
the country will charge for the privilege of living in “their ” country 
all that that privilege is worth, 

And as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said at Keighley, 
“Nothing short . . . of the taxation of land values will suffice to 
get at the root of this great matter.” Not only that, but—and here 
Sir Henry, perhaps, would hardly agree with me—land values, pro- 
duced by the public and therefore belonging to the public, form the 
only just source of public revenue, national and local. The true 
line of progress, therefore, is to abolish step by step the rates and 
taxes that now hamper trade and industry, step by step transferring 
the burden to land values. 

The burdens at present borne by trade and industry in this 
country are roughly as follows: 


Rent tribute paid to idle landlords. ‘ . £200,000,000 
Imperial taxes . ; , ‘ , 143,000,000 
Local rates e : ‘ 2 : : ‘ 54,000,000 
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‘Under the just and scientific revenue system advocated by Henry 
George, the case would stand : 
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Rent tribute paid to idle landlords. , ° Nil. 
Imperial and local taxes on trade and industry . Nil. 
Rent paid to the State through rates and taxes 

on land values . ; ; . £200,000,000 


ee 


A net gain to labour and capital of at least £197,000,000 a year. 

The natural first step, so far as national taxation is concerned, 
would be to levy on present values the land tax of 4s. in the pound 
now levied on the values of more than 200 years ago, While, as 
regards local rating, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s Bill, which passed its 
second reading last session by a majority of sixty-seven even in the 
present Tory House of Commons, points the way. 


ARTHUR .WITHY. 





JOHN STUART MILL, 


THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM. 


JAMES MILL was born on April 6, 1773, at Logie Pert in the County 
of Forfar or Angus. He was the son of a shoemaker who em- 
ployed two or three men. His mother laid claims to be a lady, and 
strove to makea gentleman of her son, so did not meet with the approval 
of her fellow villagers. ‘“ What right has she,” they said, “ to suppose 
that her son will be called Mr. Mill and his wife Mrs. Mill?” <A 
saying of hers to her husband—‘“If you give me porridge I'll die, 
but give me tea and I'll live”—-was evidence of her luxurious 
habits. In spite of neighbourly shrugs she persisted in her pre- 
tentious course, and took James from the village school to send 
him asa weekly boarder at a cost of 2s. 6d. a week, to Montrose 
Acadeniy. While there, he attracted the attention of Lady Jane 
Stuart, who took an interest in the clever lad, and not only employed 
him asa tutor to her only daughter, but entered him as a student 
at Edinburgh University. In 1798 he completed his divinity course, 
and on October 4 was licensed by the Presbytery, He afterwards 
preached occasionally, but with no great unction. Sir David Brew- 
ster said to his biographer, James Bain: “ I’ve heard him preach, 
and no great han’ he madeo’t.” After Miss Stuart’s marriage, he 
was employed as tutor in other families, and failing to get an appoint- 
ment as a Minister, in 1802 he went to try his fortunes as a literary 
man in the metropolis. Soon after coming to London he formed 
the acquaintance of a family named Burrow, in comfortable middle 
class circumstances, and became engaged to Harriet, the eldest 
daughter, in 1804. She was then in her 22nd year—‘‘an exceed- 
ingly pretty woman; hada small, fine figure, aquiline type of face, 
and a pink and dun complexion.” 

In the midsummer of 1805 they were married, and John Stuart 
Mill was born on the 20th May 1806. 


‘‘For some time after his marriage Mill himself went to church, and 
the children were all baptized. John as a little boy went to church ; his 
majden aunt remembered taking him and hearing him say, in his enthu- 
siastic way, ‘The two greatest books are Homer and the Bible.’ As 
regards father and son the practice did not last, but the other members of 
the family continued it.” 
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James Mill had been drifting away from religious belief, and some 
time between 1808 and 1810 became a declared agnostic ; he looked 
on dogmatic atheism as absurd. The grounds of his rejection of 
theology were moral rather than intellectual. In his son’s words, 
he could not believe ‘“ that a world so full of evil was the work of 
an author combining infinite power with perfect goodness and 
righteousness.” In metaphysics he rejected absolutely the doctrine 
of innate ideas. To him, as to the French school of the time, the 
individual mind was born unfurnished, and derived all its knowledge 
from personal experience ; psychology was all explained by the 
association of ideas; morals depended on the greatest happiness 
principle. As the soul comes into the world bare as the poles, it 
is absolutely neutral, shaped entirely by education and circumstances. 
In politics, as self interest is the motive of action, the common 
welfare can only be secured by the widest democratic extension of 
ruling power. The regeneration of mankind will necessarily follow 
from the comp!ete reform of institutions. This isa summary of the 
creed of James Mill, in which John Stuart Mill was trained, and of 
which he was destined to be an apostle. At about the birth of John, 
the father started to compose his History of British India, a work 
which took him ten years to complete, and in the meantime he had 
to provide for his family by contributions to the Reviews. He also 
took upon himself the entire education of his son from infancy. A 
man of untiring energy (his wife records that for a while he worked 
from four in the morning until twelve at night) the hardest of task- 
masters. In 1812 when John was six, he wrote to Bentham: “If 
I were to die at any time before this poor boy is a man, one of the 
things that would punish me most sorely would be the being obliged 
to leave his mind unmade to the degree of excellence of which I 
hope to make it.” At the age of three, the infant John started 
the study of Greek during the daytime, with arithmetic as an 
evening relaxation. He had no holidays, and no recreation except 
morning walks with his father, in which he had to give an account 
of his reading. At the age of eight, he was introduced to Latin, 
Euclid and Algebra, and at the same time had to act as school- 
master to the younger children, and was held responsible for their 
lessons as well as his own. When living with Bentham at Ford 
Abbey in 1814, John, “ with his two sisters were kept at lessons 
from 6 to 9, and again from 10 to 1, and on one occasion their 
dinner hour was put off from 1 to 6 because the sisters had made 
a mistake in a single word, and John had passed the exercise.” 
James Mill was not only harshly rigorous in his training, but at 
times positively unreasonable. The lad was constantly incurring 
his displeasure by his inability to solve difficult problems for which 
he had not the necessary knowledge. At the age of twelve, his 
higher education commenced ; he entered on the study of Schol- 
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astic Logic and Political Economy, attending some lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry as a diversion. 

From this time he was rigorously drilled in the dissection of bad 
arguments, and finding out where the fallacy lay. This was the 
first intellectual operation, he says, in which he arrived at any pro- 
ficiency. When fourteen, his direct lessons from his father ceased, 
and there came a little break in his life, Sir Samuel Bentham, a 
brother of the great Jeremy, had retired tothe South of France and 
invited John Stuart to stay with him for six months. The visit 
extended to over a year, and enabled him to obtain a familiar know- 
ledge of the French language, and some acquaintance with its 
literature, A tour in tbe Pyrenees introduced him to mountain 
scenery, the love of which ever afterwards amounted to a passion. 
The impressions he then received gave a colour to his tastes through 
life. During this holiday he usually studied two or three hours 
before breakfast, about five hours between breakfast and dinner, 
and two or three in the evening, so he was not entirely idle. To 
fill up his spare time he took lessons in music, singing, dancing, 
fencing and riding, but never attained any proficiency in bodily 
exercises. 

In July 1821 he returned to England. The rigorous monotony 
of his father’s training had made him a reasoning machine. His 
sister Clara, talking to Caroline Fox said: “John never had the 
enjoyment of life peculiar to boys—he feels this a great disadvan- 
tage.” Of his early bringing up he said himself, “In most cases it 
would not answer, and when it does the buoyancy of youth is 
entirely superseded by the maturity of manhood, and action is very 
likely to be merged in reflection. I never was a boy; never 
played cricket. Itis better to let Nature have its own way.” ‘To 
quote Meredith, “To be set too early is to take the work out of 
the hands of the sculptor who fashions men.” So far, Mill was a 
mere echo of his father’s opinions, and these he held disconnectedly, 
without any bond out of his own individuality, but in the winter of 
1821-2 the reading of Dumont’s ‘‘ Bentham” excited him to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, in which his views were fased into a connected 
whole. The reading of this book was an epoch in his life; one of 
the turning-points in his mental history, He says in his auto- 
biography : 

“T now had opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy—in one, among 
the best senses of the word, a religion—the inculcation and diffusion of 
which would be made the principal outward purpose of a life, and I had a 


grand conception laid before me of changes to be effected in the condition 
of mankind through that doctrine.” 


He had reached the point where he considered the salvation of man- 
kind was to be wrought by an intellectual conversion. 


“ Ambition and desire for distinction,” he says, “I had in abundance ; 
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and zeal for what I thought the good of mankind was my strongest senti- 
ment, mixing with and colouring all others. But my zeal was as yet little 
else (at that period of my life) than zeal for speculative opinions. {t had not 
its root in genuine benevolence or sympathy with mankind; though these 
qualities held their due place in my ethical standard. Nor was it con- 
nected with any high enthusiasm for ideal nobleness.” 

He was at this time about sixteen, ‘a disquisitive youth” as Peacock 
described him when he entered the India Office; slim, rather tall, 
raddy in complexion, with a thin but agreeable voice, inclined to be 
disputatious. A large element of his intellectual training had been 
oral discussions with his father, and he had been encouraged from a 
child to talk freely with grown persons on matters beyond his age. 
When five years old, we hear of him keeping up an animated con- 
versation with Lady Spencer on the comparative merits of Marlborough 
and Wellington. He had no fund of small talk, but was always 
ready to plunge into a discussion on any subject. He never attempted 
to engross the conversation, like Macaulay, who had “ occasional 
flashes of silence which made his conversation perfectly delightful.” 
Mill had a dislike for these monologue talkers, and used to tell a 
story of two Frenchmen of this species pitted against each other. 
One was in full possession, and so intent was the other on striking 
in that a third person watching the contest exclaimed, “If he spits 
he’s done.” Mill was not a disputant of this type, but his precocity 
and assurance in debate with older persons gave him the appearance 
of being disagreeably self-conceited. When between sixteen and 
seventeen he was a frequent writer in the Morning Chronicle and 
Traveller. At eighteen, he contributed to the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
Yet at this time we find him writing thus humbly to his father at 
the end of a letter: 

“T wish I had nothing else to tell you, but I must inform you I have 
lost my watch. It was lost while I was out of doors, but it is impossible 
that it could have been stolen. It must therefore be my own fault. 
The loss itself (though I am conscious that I must remain without one 
until I can buy one for myself) is to me not great, much less so than my 
carelessness deserves. It must, however, vex you, and deservedly from 
the bad sign which it affords of me.” 

I do not know whether it was a self-imposed penance or not, but he 
never wore anything more than a common silver watch all his life. 
This is a curious letter to come from a youth who was holding his 
own in debate with such grown up men as Austin, Grote, Macaulay 
and Hyde, and impressing a distinguished circle with his conversational 
power, but fathers were more feared and respected then. He was 
still acting as tutor to his younger sisters and brothers, and “ while 
he scolded them freely for their stupidity and backwardness, he 
took pains to explain their lessons, which his father never did.” On 
May 21, 1823, he entered the India house, receiving £30 per annum 
for three years. In 1826 he got £100 a year, but in 1828 he was 
pat over the head of all the clerks and made an assistant at £600 
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@ year, so at the age of twenty-two his future was assured. He was 
not obliged to write as a means of livelihood, and rejoiced in this 
because as he says: “ the writings by which we can live are not the 
writings which themselves live, and are never those in which the 
writer does his best.” In 1826 Mill was a fine specimen of a 
“ manufactured man,” with no wider horizon than that of his father, 
filled with a fine enthusiasm, bnt inspired only with political ideals. 
It was from the readings at Grote’s house in Threadneedle Street 
which started in 1825 that he dates his inauguration as an original 
and independent thinker. About a dozen assembled two mornings 
in each week from half-past eight to ten, and taking some systematic 
treatise as a text-book, discussed successively the problems of political 
economy, logic, and psychology. One of them read a chapter or 
some section of the book under deliberation. 

‘The discussion was then opened, and any one who had an objection or 
remark to make made it. Our rule was,” he says, “ to discuss thoroughly 
every point raised, whether great or small, prolonging the discussion until 
all who took part were satistied with the conclusion they had individually 
arrived at ; and to follow up every topic of collateral speculation which the 


chapter or the conversation suggested, never leaving it until we had untied 
every knot which we found.” 


Through these minute, protracted and exhaustive discussions, he says : 


“T acquired the mental habit of never accepting half-solutions of diffi- 
culties as complete; never abandoning a puzzle, but again and again 
returning to it until it was cleared up; never allowing obscure corners of 
a subject to remain unexplored, because they did not seem important ; 
never thinking that I perfectly understood any part of a subject until I 
understood the whole.” 


It wasin the autumn of 1826 in the midst of this constant and 
wearing analysis by which he sought to perfect himself as a logical 
machine that a feeling overpowered him of the futility of it all. He 
fell into a deep dejection of spirit: the whole foundation on which 
his life was constructed shattered: he seems to have nothing left to 
live for. He felt 


“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear.”! 


The wells of feeling seemed dried up at the source, and the fruit 
of Benthamism was as ashes in the mouth. 


‘‘T was thus,” he said to himself, “ left stranded at the commencement 
of my voyage, a well-equipped ship, and rudder, but no sail, without any 
desire for the ends for which I had been so carefully fitted out to work for ; 
no delight in virtue or the general good, but also just as little in anything 
else. The fountains of vanity and ambition seemed to have dried within 
me as completely as those of benevolence. . . . Neither selfish nor unselfish 
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pleasures were pleasures to me, and there seemed no power in nature 
sufficient to begin the formation of my character anew, and create in a 
mind irretrievably analytic fresh associations of pleasures with any of the 
objects of human desire.” 

Wordsworth passed through the same mental crisis. There came 
a time in his development when he looked on the operations of 
Nature ‘‘in disconnection as dull and spiritless,” in which he lost 

“ All feeling of conviction, and in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair.” 

In the case of Mill it was the revolt of the emotional side of his 
nature against starvation and neglect. Relief came unexpectedly! 

“T was reading accidentally,” he writes, “‘ Marmontel’s memoirs, and 
came to the passage which relates his father’s death, the distressed position 
of the family, and the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, 
felt, and made them feel, he would be everything to them—would supply 
the place of all they had lost. A vivid conception of the scene and its 
feelings came over me, and I was moved to tears. From this moment 
my burden grew lighter; the oppression of the thought that all feeling 
was dead within me was gone. I was no longer hopeless; I was not 
a stock or a stone. I had still, it seemed, some of the material out of 
which all worth of character and all capacity for happiness are made.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow!” cried Carlyle some time afterwards, “ he has 
had to get himself out of Benthamism; and all the emotions and 
sufferings he has endured have helped him to thoughts which never 
entered Bentham’s head.” In passing through this mental crisis, 
the character of Mill was shaped anew. His view of life altered. 
He began to look on the individual soul as a counter in the game 
of life, not as a mere neutral entity, whose whole shape and colouring 
were due to the play of outward circumstances. His thoughts were 
turned inward upon himself, and he learned that “the passive sus- 
ceptibilities needed to be cultivated and required to be nourished 
and enriched as well as guided.” He anticipated the anti-self- 
consciousness theory which Carlyle worked out five years later in his 
remarkable essay, Characteristics. The thought that Nature works 
along with our quiet moods of reverie belongs (in its origin) to 
Wordsworth : 


“Nor less I deem that there are Powers, 
Which of themselves our minds impress, 
That we can feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness.” 

In these dark hours of dejection the poems of Wordsworth 
became his bosom companion, and served to lift him out of the 
slough of despair. Wordsworth and Mill had in common a love 
of rural life, and a susceptibility to the influence of mountain 
scenery. This rendered them at the outset sympathetic, and it was 
Wordsworth’s union of ideal thought and feeling with Nature which 
helped Mill most by its sanative influence. He sought to broaden 
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his mind and heart by intimacy with Maurice and Sterling, and the 
etudy of Coleridge, Goethe and German literature. His motto was 
‘‘ sympathise in order to learn,” and he strove to free himself from 
the trammels of sectarianism. He found that “‘ most sects are right 
in a good part of what they advance, but not so right in what they 
deny.” This striving after a more Catholic spirit was flat rebellion 
against all his father’s training. James Mill had sedulously reared 
his son to carry out the propaganda of his narrow ideals, With this 
object he had taken the whole of his education into his own hands ; 
he had carefally sheltered him from outside influences; had kept him 
from intermingling with boys and young men at school or college ; 
and now his darling scheme fell down like a house of cards. It was 
a cruel blow. 

The affection of Mill and Sterling was like unto that of David 
and Jonathan, “‘ very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love for 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” John Mill writes 
of Sterling, “I was more attached to him than I have been to any 
other man.” On the other hand, in 1842, Sterling says, “ Mill and 
I could not meet above two or three times, but it was with the 
openness and freshness of schoolboy friends, though our friendship 
only dates from the manhood of both.” Daring the four or five 
years of this transitional period Mill wrote little, and in 1829 
dropped his attendance at the Speculative Society; he had had 
enough of speech-making. In 1831 he contributed the essays on 
“the spirit of the age,” to the Zvaminer, which, being read at 
Craigenputtock, led Carlyle to exclaim, “ Here is a new mystic.” 
Carlyle came up to London in the autumn of this year, and Mill 
and he soon became intimate. Mill used to call on Carlyle every 
Sunday for a walk; and on one point Carlyle says they were agreed. 
It was that if the Bible could be buried for a generation and then 
dug up, it would in that case be rightly enjoyed. At the beginning 
of the acquaintance, Mill, with that conscientiousness which domi- 
nated his life, thought it necessary as he says “for the sake of his 
own integrity,” to remove all misapprehension of Carlyle in regard 
to him, so, “I wrote to him a distinct profession of all of those of 
my opinions which I knew he must dislike,” but Carlyle would not 
be shaken, and replied that the chief difference between them was 
that Mill was ‘‘ as yet consciously nothing of a mystic.” You see 
how Carlyle clung to this notion and he was not altogether wrong, 
otherwise some of Mill’s confidential utterances would be inexplicable. 
I have the scene at the death-bed of his brother Henry before me, 
thus described by Caroline Fox. “Dr. Calvert, on speaking of the 
great humility compatible with high metaphysical research spoke of 
John Mill standing on one side and himself on the other of his 
brother’s death-bed. Dr. Calvert remarked, ‘ This sort of scene puts 
an end to reason, and faith begins.’ The other emphatically 
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answered, ‘Yes!’ Such deep feeling, and as coming from the 
first metaphysician of the age was most edifying.” 

On another occasion Mill said to Caroline, “The whole material 
universe is small compared to the guileless heart of a little child 
because it can contain it all and much more.” There is no gulf 
between this idealist philosophy and mysticism. How far he might 
have developed on this side when his nature was in the throes of a 
new birth responsive to the influences of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Goethe, Carlyle, Maurice and Sterling, had not Mrs. Taylor come 
into his life, I do not know. She steadied him. 

“Had I married Irving,” Mrs. Carlyle said, “ the tongues would 
never have been heard.” Of Mrs, Taylor I must speak at length. 
Mill says: “ My first introduction to the lady who after a friendship 
of twenty years consented to become my wife was in 1830. I was 
in my twenty-fifth, she in her twenty-third year.” Bain however 
states that they first met at a dinner-party in 1831. Mr. Taylor 
was a member of the Unitarian body and attended the chapel of 
the Rev. W. J. Fox. Mrs. Taylor had made Fox her confidante as 
to her want of sympathy from her husband, and Fox suggested her 
becoming acquainted with Mill. Fox was an extraordinary man. 
He was then forty-five years old, preacher, politician, man of 
letters ; a born orator; one of the leaders of the Reform movement ; 
life-long friend of Robert Browning, and an intimate associate of 
Bulwer Talfourd, Macready and Foster. Carlyle pictures Mr, Taylor 
as “an obtuse, most joyous natured man, the pink of social hospi- 
tality.” The same inimitable miniature painter thus speaks of Mrs. 
Taylor in 1834: “Our most interesting new friend is Mrs, Taylor, 
who came here for the first time yesterday, and stayed long. She 
is a living romance heroine, of the clearest insight, of the royalest 
volition, very interesting, of questionable destiny, not above twenty- 
five. Jane is to go and pass a day with her soon, being greatly 
taken with her.” At other times he describes her as “pale, 
passionate-looking and sad, and a will-o’-the-wispiest iridescence of 
a creature meaning nothing bad either.” Caroline Fox, his most 
sympathetic admirer, thus describes Mill: ‘‘a very uncommon 
looking person, such acuteness and sensibility marked on his 
exquisitely chiselled countenance, more resembling a portrait of 
Lavater than any other I can remember. His voice is refinement 
itself, and his mode of expressing himself tallies with voice and 
countenance.” True, he was bald at twenty-two, but still, to 
recommend this beautiful, brilliant and fascinating young wife to 
seek in the friendship of Mill the sympathy which it was impossible 
to expect from her jovial, stolid and dense husband, throws a heavy 
responsibility on the Rev. W. J. Fox, though it shows his confidence 
in the moral rectitude of both. It was very like bringing the spark 
to the tinder. Although it was years after his introduction to Mrs. 
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Taylor before Mill’s acquaintance became at all intimate or con- 
fidential, he very soon felt her to be the most admirable person he 
had ever known, It was three years afterwards when he introduced 
her to Carlyle and other friends. The intimacy soon became a 
matter of gossip, and his father taxed him roundly with being in 
love with another man’s wife. He told him he had no other feeling 
for her than he would have for an equally able man, Even philo- 
sophers may deceive themselves, His friends however knew better, 
and there was much headshaking in the circle. Carlyle tells how 
in 1834 Mrs, Austin came to him with 


“a tragical story of Mill having fallen desperately in love with some 
young philosophic beauty (but with the innocence of two young sucking 
doves), and being lost to all his friends, and what not; but I traced 
nothing of this in poor Mill, and almost incline to think that what truth 
there is or was in this adventure may have done him good. (Charles) 
Buller also spoke of it, but in the comic vein.’ 


It was a dangerous thing to remonstrate or even to speak to Mill 
of this connection ; it meant an entire severance. Roebuck, Mrs. 
Grote, Mrs. Austin, Miss Harriet Martineau, were all dismissed for 
reference toit. Meredith, in “ One of our Conquerors,” writes of the 
twist in Natalie’s very nature caused by her false position, and the 
same is in a limited degree true of Mill. He was defiant, and 


feeling as Austin says they were “as innocent as two sucking 
doves,” resented any appearance of interference. The husband 
after remonstrances and explanations accepted the situation and 
became a consenting party to the intercourse which Mill thus 
describes : 


‘¢ All this time she lived mostly with one young daughter in the country 
and only occasionally in town with her first husband, Mr. Taylor. I 
visited her equally at both places, and was greatly indebted to her strength 
of character, which enabled her to disregard the false interpretations 
liable to be put on the frequency of my visits to her while generally living 
apart from Taylor, and on our occasionally travelling together, though in 
all other respects our conduct during these years gave not the slightest 
ground for any other supposition than the true one, that our relation to 
each other at that time was one of strong affection and confidential sym- 
pathy only, for though we did not consider the ordinances of society 
binding on a subject so entirely personal, we did feel bound that our 
conduct should be such as in no degree to bring discredit on her husband, 
nor therefore on herself.” 


Mrs. Platonica Taylor, as Carlyle styled her, was more or less an 
invalid during the time of her acquaintance with Mill; the main- 
tenance of such an intimacy as he describes between an ordinary 
couple would have been risky, but of this danger Mill seems to have 
had no conception. 

The truth is as Bain states, in the so-called sensual feelings Mill 
was below the average. He was not only deficient on this side, but 
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he had no idea of the strength of the animal passions in others. In 
his political economy he makes light of the difficulty of controlling 
the sexual appetite. Had he not judged the average man by his 
own standard and had an imperfect view of life in this respect, I do 
not think he would have defied the conventions of society, and set 
an example not easy for others to follow with similar innocence. 
Taorning back to the intimacy between him and Carlyle which 
started when Carlyle came to Chelsea in 1831 (Carlyle was then 
thirty-six and had not made his mark), Mill was twenty-five, and 
though society looked on him as a “converted utilitarian ” he was 
not sufficiently advanced in his new modes of thought to appreciate 
Carlyle fully, a proof of which he says was that : 


“on Carlyle showing the manuscript of Sartor Resartus, his best and 
greatest book, which he had just then finished, I made little of it, 
though when it came out two years afterwards in T'razier’s Magazine 
I read it with enthusiastic delight. I did not seek and cultivate Carlyle 
less on account of the fundamental differences in our philosophy.” 


Then he modestly adds : 


“T did not, however, deem myself a competent judge of Carlyle: I felt 
that he was a poet and I was not; that he was a man of intuition, 
which I was not; and that as such he not only saw many things long 
before me, but it was highly probable he could see many things which 
were not visible to me even wher they were pointed out.” 


After their first meeting, Carlyle writes on September 4, 1831: 


“John Mill, spirit of the age. This young manI fancy and hope is a 
baying youcan love. A slender, rather tall and elegant youth, with small, 
clear, Roman-nosed face, two small earnestly smiling eyes, modest, re- 
markably gifted with precision of utterance, enthusiastic, yet lucid, calm ; 
not a great, yet distinctly a gifted and amiable youth. We had four 
hours of the best talk I have mingled in for long. The youth walked 
home with me almost to the door; seemed to profess, almost as plainly as 
modesty would allow, that he had been converted by the head of the 
mystic school, to whom personally he testified a hearty-looking regard.” 


At the same time he writes: ‘“ Tuesday night John Mill came in 
and sat talking with me until near eleven; a fine clear enthusiast 
who will one day come to something ; yet to nothing poetical I 
think: his fancy is not rich, furthermore he cannot laugh with any 
compass. You will like Mill.” Again, two years later, February 10, 
1833, ‘‘ When you return to London you must see Mill; he is grow- 
ing quite a believer mystisch gesiwnt, yet with all his old utilitarian 
logic quite alive in him: a remarkable sort of man, faithful, one of 
the faithfullest (yet with so much calmness) in these parts.” Again, 
on May 30, 1884: “ By far the sensiblest man I see is Mill, who 
seems fonder of me than ever. The class he belongs to has the 
further merit of being genuine and honest so far as they go. I think 
it is rather with that class that I shall connect myself than with any 
other; but still in many important respects I have to expect to find 
myself alone,” Mill says of Carlyle: “I could not see round him, 
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and could never be certain that I saw over him.” Carlyle thought 
he could not only do both of Mill but of every one else he met. 
Prophets are so cock-sure! It is their metier. In 1834 Carlyle 
wrote to solicit Jeffrey's interest to have him appointed as a pro- 
fessor of astronomy. However, Mill was enabled to do Carlyle a 
substantial service. In 1822 when he was sixteen he had been 
inflamed with the subject of the French Revolution, and had gone 
on for years collecting books, memoirs, pamphlets, &c., on the 
subject, with the intention of writing its history. In 1828 he wrote 
in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW against the Tory misrepresentation of 
the French Revolutionists by Sir Walter Scott in his Life of 
Napoleon, which article, Mill says, cost him more labour than any 
previous essay. In those days there was no public or subscription 
library, and books had to be hunted for, and privately borrowed or 
bought. When he heard that Carlyle was thinking of dealing with 
the subject, he at once put himself aside, and passed without a 
murmur all his accumulated material over to him. Carlyle says : 
‘* Mill was very usefal to me about French Revolution; lent me all 
his books on the subject, which were quite a collection, gave me 
frankly, clearly, and with zeal all his better knowledge than my own, 
being full of eagerness for such an advocate in the case as I should 
be. Talk rather wintry (sawdustish as old Sterling once called it), 
but always well informed and sincere.” A characteristically petty 
tag to the frank acknowledgment of a great obligation. Mill was 
eagerly anxious about Carlyle’s success, and borrowed the manu- 
script of the first volume, and lent it to Mrs. Taylor, whose 
servant accidentally burned it. It was a dire tragedy! Mill was 
nearly demented. Carlyle, childishly petulant over small troubles, 
rose to greatness in the presence of real calamity. His first words 
to his wife after Mill had broken the dread news to him were, 
‘‘ Well, poor fellow! He is terribly cut up, we must endeavour to 
hide from him how very serious the business is to us.” Mill forced 
£100 on him, and further helped to keep in the kitchen fire by 
publishing the essay on Mirabeau in his Review. This paper was 
shaped and polished for the London and Westminster, as Carlyle 
says, “at the passionate request of Stuart Mill.” Carlyle was at 
first in hopeless despair at the annihilation of the fruit of such 
strenuous labour. He had not a single note, and for some time the 
mood would not come, After much anguish and tribulation he 
however managed to re-write it—“ a little less vivaciously ” Mrs. 
Carlyle said—“ but better thought out and put together. It never 
seemed to Carlyle (she added) so good as the first copy, and yet he 
could not remember what the first was.” Mill, immediately after 
publication, before the small fry of critics had a chance of pecking 
at it, hailed the work “as one of those productions of genius which 
are above all rules and are a law to themselves.” Thackeray, who 
was then doing review work for the Zimes, also praised, although he 
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lamented the style, In regard to this Mill took high ground and 
wrote, ‘“ This is not so much a history as an epic poem, and notwith- 
standing, or even in consequence of this, the truest of Histories. It is 
the history of the French Revolution and the poetry of it both in one 
and on the whole, no work of greater genius, either historical or 
poetical, has been produced in this country for many years.” This 
was proclaimed before people had a chance of making up their minds 
in the wrong way, and forced the early success of the book. It is 
curious that Carlyle never in talk or writing made the slightest 
allusion to this great service; in fact he speaks of the article on 
him in Mill’s Review (which Mill got Sterling to write afterwards) 
as the first generous recognition of him. This was not the first 
service Mill had rendered to rising genius of other schools of thought. 
He was the earliest to recognise Tennyson. In 1835, the only 
notices of the young poet had been the truculent attacks of Black- 
wood and the Quarterly Review, Mill stood up against these 
literary bullies to give him an appreciatory notice in the London 
Review. This essay is alike bold, able and discriminating, and 
shows Mill had a true instinct in literature. The death of James 
Mill in 1886 freed the son from many restraints and reticences. If 
there was little tenderness in their relations there was on the part of 
John Stuart Mill an old-fashioned respect mixed with awe for his 
father, of whose character and ability he had a high admiration. 
While he lived the son softened his growing divergences of opinion as 
much as he could consistently with loyalty to the truth. Standing now 
alone, he was able as acting editor of the London and Westminster 
Review to give full scope to his broader sympathies. Carlyle, whom 
James Mill looked upon as an empty rhapsodist, was invited freely to 
contribute, and Sterling also was called upon, but it was not until 
1838 that he definitely broke from his school by his notable article on 
Bentham. Jeremy Bentham was the great subversive thinker of 
the eighteenth century, filled with a passionate desire for reform. 
All around him were flagrant abuses, defended on grounds of senti- 
ment, prescription, custom, anything but reason. To effect any 
improvement in laws or institutions it was necessary to demolish 
these outworks and have things freshly considered on rational 
grounds, Injustice and anomalies were supported by appeals to 
vague generalities, high-sounding phrases, so he hated rhetoric as 
the mist of words which shed a false glamour around evil prejudices. 
This caused him to say all poetry is misrepresentation. To slay 
dragons you may have to lay waste, and Bentham in his demand 
for precision and clearness pushed dissection and analysis too far, 
and took too confined a view of life. He ignored the culture of the 
emotions and the deeper springs of human nature. His system of 
morals was based on the enlightenment of self-interest, and he relied 
upon the reform of institutions and the improvement of outward 
circumstances for the regeneration of mankind. In the words of 
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Sterling, ‘“‘ Mill was gradually delivered from this outwardness, and 
feels now clearly that individual reform must be the groundwork of 
social progress.” The essay on Coleridge, published in 1840, is the 
high-water mark of his efforts after manysidedness, Truth, he now 
taught, had two sides, as mere partisans we see only one part, and 
to make ourselves whole we must learn the other from our opponents. 
His favourite maxim is that conflicting opinions usually share the 
truth between them. In this essay he abandons absolute democracy, 
recognising that in different times and places democracy may be 
inexpedient. He also recognises that society can only be sustained 
by a balance of centripetal and centrifugal forces, that there must 
be a party of order as well asa party of progress. He further 
maintains there are three necessary conditions of permanent political 
society : first, a system of education and restraining discipline to 
prevent the natural tendency of mankind to anarchy; second, the 
existence in some form or other of the feeling of allegiance or 
loyalty ; third, a strong and active principle of cohesion among 
the members of the state. He feels that in this essay he may have 
in appearance gone too far on the Conservative side, but his defence 
in his autobiography is that .he was writing for Radicals and Liberals, 
so it was necessary to dwell most on that from the knowledge of 
which they might derive most improvement. His old friends, 
however, were not anxious for improvement of this nature, and 
Bain says these two articles on Bentham and Coleridge made a 
temporary alienation between Mill and his old associates, and planted 
in their minds a painful misgiving as to his adhering to their prin- 
ciples, or to any principles. Sterling writes on this subject, “ Mill 
made the sacrifice of being the undoubted leader of a powerful party 
for the higher glory of being a private in the army of Truth, ready 
to storm any of the strong places of Falsehood, even if defended by 
his late adherents.” Mill was saddened by this desertion of his old 
friends. 


‘“* No one,” he said to Miss Fox, “should attempt anything to benefit 
his age, without at first making a stern resolution to take up his 
cross and to bear it. If he does not begin by counting the cost, all his 
schemes must end in disappointment; either he will sink under it as 
Chatterton did, or yield to the counter-current like Erasmus, or pass his 
life in disappointment and vexation as Luther did.” 


To turn back to his official career: in 1836 he gained a step in 
the India office, and another after his father’s death in the same year. 
In the early summer he had a bad breakdown, being seized with an 
obstinate derangement of the brain, accompanied by nervous twitch- 
ings in the face, and great mental depression. It was on June 
23 that his father died, and he obtained lea:e for three months 
on account of ill-health. After travelling about France and Switzer- 
land for a month, Mrs. Taylor joined the party and went with John 
to Italy, his two brothers staying at Lausanne. He gradually 
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recovered, but this illness left him for life with a spasmodic twitch- 
ing over one eye. Early in 1839 he had a pulmonary attack, and 
was sent away for six months to Italy. At Rome he met John 
Sterling, who writes on March 16 :— 


“T have seen a good deal of John Mill, whose society I like much. 
He enters heartily into the interest of things I care most about, and I 
have seldom had more pleasure than in taking him to see Raffael’s Loggic, 
and the frescoes called his Bible; and to the Sixtine Chapel, which I 
admire and love more and more. He is in very weak health, but as fresh 
and clear in mind as possible.” 


The next time Mill and Sterling met was at Falmouth in 1840, 
Poor Sterling was in bad health; Mill was by the bedside of his 
dying brother Henry. Sterling had made the acquaintance of the 
Foxes, a well-known Quaker family, “‘ most worthy, respectable and 
highly cultivated people (he writes) with a great deal of money 
among them, who make the place pleasant for me.” Mill became , 
intimate with the family, and in the journals kept by the daughter 
Caroline, then twenty-one, we get delightfully sympathetic pictures, 
with quaint little personal touches, which seem at once to make Mill 
familiar tous. For example she says: ‘‘ He has such a fpnny habit 
of nodding when interested in any subject.”. He tells her of the 
‘extreme elation of spirits he always experienced in the country, 
and illustrated it with an apology, by jumping.” He made her a 
calendar of the odours which distinguish the various months of the 
year, and got her to tell him all about the constitution and descrip- 
tion of the society of Quakers, and dilated on the different Friends 
books he was reading. On John Woodman he philosophised on the 
principle that was active in him; that dependance on the immediate 
teaching of a supreme being which gave him clear views of what 
was essentially consistent or inconsistent, independent of, and often 
opposed to, all recorded or common opinion—all self-interest. 
Caroline visited London, and returning with Harriet Mill from 
Carlyle’s lecture writes :— 


“ John Mill was quite himself; he had, in the middle of dinner, to 
sit still a little to try and take in that we are really here. A good 
deal of talk about Carlyle and his lectures; he never can get over the 
feeling that people have given money to hear him, and are possibly 
calculating whether what they hear is worth the price they have paid 
for it.” 


Again after an evening party at the Mill’s, Caroline “asked for a 
hackney coach, but J. S. Mill was delightfully ignorant as to where 
such things grew.” Here is the last little picture she draws on 
May 31, 1842 :-— 


“ Dined at the Mills’—a biennial jubilee; John in too glorious spirits 
to enter much into deep things. He alluded to the indescribable change 
and growth he experienced when he made the discovery that what was 
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right for others might not be right for him. Talked of life not being all 
fun, though there is a great deal of fun in it.” 


This little dinner was two months after his great work on Logic had 
been published and had met with immense success. It ran through 
ten editions, He says: “How the book came to have, for a work 
of this kind, so much success, and what sort of persons comprise 
the bulk of those who have bought ([ will not say vead it) I have 
never understood.” If we knew the number of uncut copies in 
prominent positions on private book-shelves, it might give us some 
clue. I have told you how James Mill’s rejection of religion was 
more on moral than on intellectual grounds, and something of the 
same kind might be said of John’s rejection of the doctrine of innate 
ideas. He thought intuitional belief had pernicious tendencies. 
In the autobiography he writes :— 


“The notion that truths external to the mind may be known by 
intuition or consciousness, independently of observation or experience is, 
I am persuaded, in these times, the great intellectual support of false 
doctrines and bad institutions. By the aid of this theory every 
inveterate belief and every intense feeling of which the origin is not 
remembered is enabled to dispense with the obligation of justifying itself 
by reason, and is erected into its all-sufficient voucher and justification. 
There never was such an instrument devised for consecrating all deep- 
seated prejudices. It is the chief support of false philosophy in morals, 
politics and religion.” 


Mill’s thoroughgoing defence of empiricism brought back to him 
alienated friends who had grown distrustful of his too-widely 
receptive and Catholic mood. Grote said the Logic was the best 
book in his library. The question of the origin of axiomatic 
truths still remains unsettled, but it seems to me since the accep- 
tance of the principles of heredity and the accumulation of 
experience by transmission from one generation to another, that the 
problem has changed its aspect. The view that men are born equal 
with their minds blank, and that character is solely the result of 
the action of outward circumstances and the association of ideas, is 
no longer tenable. There is a difference at birth between the Euro- 
pean and the negro, and between the European and the European, 
and no similarity of environment or education will produce equal and 
similar results. This argument cuts both ways; because if every 
idea be not the product of individual experience, neither can the 
intuitionist maintain that races in different stages of development 
have an equal grasp of what he calls necessary truths. There is an 
inequality of equipment at the start of life, and we must come to 
the conclusion that intellect and character are built up by the reac- 
tion of disposition and external circumstances, the joint result of 
the individual and its environment. Unless, like young Beauchamp, 
you like in your reading to have a bone in your mouth, I do not 
recommend your perusal of the Logic. Mill, in writing to his 
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Falmouth friends the Foxes, forbade them to read it through. “It 
would be (he says) like my reading a book on mining because you 
live in Cornwall; it would be making friendship a burden.” He 
singles out for Barclay Fox the fifth book on Fallacies, and the 
chapter in the sixth on Liberty and Necessity, which, in his own 
judgment, is the best in the two volumes. He adds :— 


“I do not think many people will read anything so scholastic as the 
early portion, especially as I do not pretend to upset the schools, but to 
rebuild them, and, unluckily, every one who cares about such subjects now- 
adays is of a different school to me. But that is a concern of a higher 
power than mine. My concern is to bring out what is in me, although 
the world should not find, even after many days, that what is cast on the 
waters is wholesome bread ; nay, even though (worst of all) it may happen 
in reality to be only bread made of sawdust.” 


An undertone of sadness is mingled here with touching reverence 
and humility. After the publication of the Logic in 1845 he turned 
his attention to his work in Political Economy. He commenced 
this study at the age of twelve, during his morning walks with his 
father, and in 1831 he had written his essays on unsettled questions 
in the science. As he neared the completion of the treatise, the 
Irish famine diverted his attention, and during 1847 he worked hard 
to secure peasant proprietorships on the waste lands of Ireland. 
He wrote three leaders a week on the subject in the Morning Chronicle, 
but without avail. ‘‘ Instead of the conversion of cottiers into 
proprietors, Parliament passed a law for maintaining them as 
paupers.” Disappointed in this excursion into the field of practical 
politics, he turned to the completion of his great work, which he 
entitled The Principles of Political Economy, with Some Applications 
to Social Philosophy. Itis these latter which add distinction as well 
as variety to the work. It is not only a comprehensive scientific 
treatise, but one illumined by discussion on competition and custom ; 
on the probable future of the labouring classes; on the laws of 
inheritance and bequest; on the limits of Government, inheritance, &c. 
As he writes in his preface : 


“For practical purposes Political Economy is intertwined with many 
branches of social philosophy. Except on matters of mere detail, there 
are, perhaps, no practical questions, even amongst those which approach 
nearest to the character of purely economical questions, which admit of 
being decided on economical principles alone. Other, and often far larger, 
considerations have to be brought in before political economy can be 
applied to practice.” 


Seeing that this was published in 1848, and Unio This Last was 
written in 1860, one can only acquit Ruskin of deliberate mis- 
representation by the plea of ignorance of the views of the leading 
economist of this time. The whole battery of his rhetoric is directed 
against the bogey that Political Economy pretends to be a guide to 
the conduct of life, which you will see Mill in the fullest manner 
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disclaims at the outset of his book. Of this work, Walter Bagehot 
writes with his usual felicity : 

“There is little which is absolutely original in his great work; and 
much of that little is not, we think, of the highest value. The subject 
had been discussed in detail by several minds of great acuteness and 
originality, but no writer before Mill had ever surveyed it as a whole with 
anything like equal ability ; no one had shown with the same fulness the 
relation which the different parts bore to each other; still less had any 
one explained the relation of this science to other sciences and knowledge 
in general,” 


This was Mill’s last great work, and it had as large and immediate 
@ success as the Logic. For some time after he published littlé. In 
April 1851 his marriage took place 


“ to the lady,” to quote his autobiography, “‘ whose incomparable worth 
had made her friendship the greatest source to me, both of happiness and 
improvement during many years, in which we never expected to be in any 
closer relation to one another, Ardently as I should have aspired to this 
complete union at any time in the course of my existence at which it had 
been practicable, I, as much as my wife, would rather have foregone the 
privilege for ever than have owed it to the death of one for whom I had 
the sincerest respect and she the strongest affection. That event, however, 
having taken place in July 1849, it was granted to me to derive from that 
evil my greatest good, by adding to the partnership of thought, feeling, 
and writing which had long existed, a partnership of our entire existence. 
For seven and a half years that blessing was mine—for seven and one-half 
only! I can say nothing which would describe even in the faintest manner 
what that loss was and is; but because I know that she would have wished 
it, 1 endeavoured to make the best of what life I have left, and to work 
on for her purposes with such diminished strength as can be derived from 
thoughts of her, and communion with her memory.” 


In the gift copies of his Political Economy he wrote a dedication “ to 
Mrs. John Taylor, who, of all persons known to the author, is the 
most highly qualified either to originate or to appreciate speculation 
on social advancement,” and on every occasion possible he lavished 
upon her the most extraordinary and extravagant encomiums. Grote 
used to say, “ Only John Mill’s reputation could survive such dis- 
plays.” Mill was a man of intense feeling, desperately in love, 
leading at this time an essentially solitary life, and, since he lost 
Sterling, without a bosom friend. His father’s whole training 
rested on the suppression of all feeling, so that when the pent-up 
emotions did have vent, they were volcanic, incapable of moderation 
or restraint. There is no doubt his wife was a woman of brilliant 
intellectual gifts. Even his brother George, with whom John was at 
loggerheads, had to admit ‘‘ She was a clever and remarkable woman, 
though nothing like what John took her to be.” Mill was also 
dominated by a conviction that women never had fair play, and 
seems to cast propriety to the winds in his determination to force an 
acknowledgment of his wife’s genius from an unwilling world. Every 
man who is worth his salt idealises the woman he loves, although he 
may not bare his heart, as Mill did, to a mocking crowd. In 1858 
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his official life was over, owing to the transfer of India to the Crown, 
and in the same year came thecrushing calamity of his wife’s death. 
His despondency was dreadful; for months he saw nobody, and writes 
in a letter to Thornton, “ the spring of my life is broken.” His work 
on Liberty was written in collaboration with her, and although it 
lacked the last touches of their joint revision, he would not alter a 
word, but published it with a touching dedication to herin 1859, In 
his autobiography he says, ‘‘ The Liberty is likely to last longer than 
anything else I have written,” and I think this is probable, as it 
deals with a question which is inevitable, no matter what political 
or social changes may take place. It is the rampart of individualism, 
and there never was a day when its study was more needed than our 
own. Its reception in different quarters is curious. Charles Kingsley 
saw the little book in Parker’s shop, and sat down and read it right 
through there and then, declaring, ‘‘ It affected me in making mea 
clear-headed, braver minded man on the spot.” Caroline Fox writes : 

‘‘T am reading that terrible book of John Mill—so clear, so calm, so 
cold ;” (it is really full of the fire of restrained passion) ‘jhe lays it on one 
as a tremendous duty to get oneself well contradicted, and admit always a 
devil’s advocate into the presence of your dearest, most sacred truths, as 
they are apt to get windy and worthless without such tests, if, indeed, 
they can stand the test of argument at all. He looks you through like a 
basilisk, relentless as fate. We knew him well at one time, and owe him 
very much. I fear his remorseless logic has led him far since then. The 
book is dedicated to his wife’s memory in a few most touching words, He 
is, in many senses, isolated, and must sometimes shiver with the cold.” 


As to Carlyle, now completely alienated, the little book put him 
into a tearing rage. ‘When he first read it, he turned round upon 
his amanuensis, Mr. Larkin who happened to be by, and shook him 
(figuratively) as a terrier shakes a rat.” 

In 1851, Mill wrote his books on Representative Government and 
on the Subjection of Women; and the next year, when most of the 
upper and middle classes had thrown themselves into a furious pro- 
Southern partisanship, took the side of the North in the great 
American Civil War, by articles in Frazer’s Magazine and the 
WESTMINSTER Review. Carlyle, mad on the “damned nigger” 
question, was violently on the other side. In 18638, Mill published 
his essay on Utilitarianism. This attempt to graft his broader 
thought on the Benthamite stock evoked more criticism than any of 
his literary ventures. It neither satisfied the older Utilitarians nor 
the Intuitionists, so was attacked from all sides. Utilitarianism is 
fortunate in being assailed by objectors whose arguments are mutually 
destructive of each other: one set says it is epicurean, and in making 
pleasure the chief aim of life, lowers the standard of morality. They 
contemptuously ask, ‘“‘ What right hast thou to be happy 7” a question 
which Carlyle clinches by the addition, ‘‘ What right a short time 
hadst thou even to be?” The other set of objectors, in place of 
complaining of its voluptuousness, says Utilitarianism is too hard and 
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dry ; that it is destructive! of the love of beauty, and outrages senti- 
ment by its constant reference to practical usefulness. Sydney 
Smith, speaking of some-one, says: 

“ Yes, he is of the utilitarian school. That man isso hard you might 
drive a broad-wheeled waggon over him and it would produce no impres- 
sion ; if you were to bore holes in him with a gimlet I am convinced 
sawdust would come out of him. That school treats mankind as if they 
were mere machines; the feelings and affections never enter into their 
calculations. If everything is to be sacrificed to utility, why do you bury 
your grandmother at all? Why don’t you cut her into small pieces at 
once, and make portable soup of her ?” 

I do not think Sydney Smith is quite satisfactory as a guide to 
what Utilitarianism really is. We had better turn to Bentham for 
a little dry light. Now there are many misconceptions of Bentham’s 
position. Bentham did not assert that we derived our notions of 
right or wrong from considerations of utility. This speculative 
question he put on one side ; he put it on one side even as to actions 
affecting oneself alone; but he insisted that we ought not to act 
towards others by any other consideration than the promotion of their 
happiness, and that this was the sole test as to whether an action is 
right or not. Bentham’s was the greatest happiness principle ; not 
the greatest happiness for oneself, but the greatest happiness for 
all. Happiness he founded on pleasure, and he admitted no qualitative 
distinction of pleasure. Quantity of pleasure being equal he says 
pushpin is as good as poetry. Keeping on this ground Bentham 
maintained logical consistency, but Mill asserts that pleasures are 
different in kind, some higher, some lower, and the battle has ranged 
round this, objectors maintaining that if a qualitative distinction in 
pleasure is admitted, we are bringing in a criterion other than that 
of utility. Mill’s rejoinder is, that in valuing pleasure we must take 
the opinion of competent judges, and that those judges are onlycompe- 
tent who are able to appreciate both intellectual and animal pleasures, 
and that those who thus know both sides are unanimous in giving a 
marked preference to those which employ their higher faculties. 

“No intelligent being,” says Mill, “would consent to be a fool; no 
instructed ‘person would be an ignoramus; no person of feeling and con- 
science would be selfish and base, even though they should be persuaded 
that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied with his lot than 
they are with theirs. It is better to be a human being dissatisiied than a 
pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied ; and 
if the fool or the pig is of a different opinion, it is because they only know 
their own side of the question. The other party to the comparison knows 
both sides.” 

_Mill’s other great distinction is that happiness ought not to be the 
conscious aim of individual aspiration. Happiness cannot be achieved 
in this way, If it comes at all to higher natures it will be found 
in the satisfaction felt at the achievement of some worthy object. If 
wooed directly she flies from our embrace, but even renunciation 
has its solace. By the sacrifice of selfish considerations and devotion 


to the common weal, we may rise to the height of a nobler content- 
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ment than any selfish pleasures can bestow. Mill ever strove “to 
unite stern science with infinite aspiration.” In this little book on 
Utilitarianism some may think he has not succeeded in a perfect 
reconcilement, but all must admit that it is a noble effort to find a 
rational basis for the highest emotions of the soul. 

In 1865, Mill was invited to stand for Westminster. He replied 
that he had no desire to be a member of Parliament, that he would 
not canvass nor incur any expense, that he would not undertake to 
give any time or labour to their local interests, and that women 
were entitled to representation in Parliament on the same terms as 
men, and that he would answer no question as to his religious opinions. 

‘“* Was ever woman in this fashion woo’ed, 

Was ever woman in this fashion won?” : 
—Richard III. 
He carried through the electoral campaign in the same spirit 
of haughty frankness, At one of his meetings, composed chiefly 
of working people, the opposition had on a placard a quotation 
from his Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, saying that the working 
classes, though differing from those of some other countries in being 
ashamed of lying, were yet generally liars ; and when asked had he 
written this, simply replied—‘“ I did,” and scarcely were the words 
out of his mouth than vehement applause resounded through the 
whole building. The assembly was carried away by his calm audacity, 
and more than that, he was elected by a considerable majority. It 
was not to be expected that the fit of enthusiasm that carried so 
unusual a candidate should last,andatthe next election he was defeated 
by the respectable W. H. Smith. From Parliament, Mill retired 
into the seclusion of Avignon for the few remaining years of his life 
with his step-daughter, Helen Taylor, who had for him a great 
affection. He stayed in London a few months in each year, and his 
last political labours were devoted to the Land question. On May 8, 
1873, he died of a local endemic disease at Avignon. Three days 
before his death he walked fifteen miles on a botanical excursion, his 
favourite pastime, but for two years his constitution had been breaking 
up. He was buried in a simple way at Avignon, and the Protestant 
pastor, of whom he had made a friend, said a prayer over his grave, 
The poor man got into great local trouble for praying over the body 
of so well-known a sceptic. 

Gladstone writing to Mr. Courtney says : 

‘We well knew Mill’s intellectual eminence before he entered Parlia- 
ment. What his conduct there principally disclosed was his singular 
moralelevation. I remember how ljused familiarly to call him ‘ the Saint of 
Rationalism.’ . . . Of all the motives, stings, and stimulants that reach 
men through their egoism in Parliament, no part could move or even 


touch him. . . . He did us all good. In whatever party, whatever form 
of opinion, I sorrowfully confess such men are rare.” 


SAMUEL WELLINGTON. 





LONDON WATER SUPPLY: OLD AND 
NEW METHODS. 


NEVER, perhaps, has so notable a change taken place with so little 
ceremony or disturbance as that which has occurred within - the 
past half year by the creation of the new water authority for 
London, in substitution for the many private undertakings that have 
hitherto supplied this great capital with its water. Of formal cere- 
mony, indeed, there has been none, and it is probable that the vast 
majority of the ratepayers of London are unaware—unless they have 
examined very closely their last demand notes for water rate—that 
any change has taken place at all. Certainly, so far as householders 
are concerned, there has been no disturbance. 

Some idea, however, may be formed of the stupendous nature of 
this undertaking when it is realised that the companies—eight in 
number—that have now lost their separate identity and been welded 
into one administrative whole, under the name of the Metropolitan 
Water Board, possessed a nominal capital of some £19,000,000, 
which, by appreciation, had risen at the time the companies were 
absorbed to over £40,000,000, with an annual income of nearly 
two-and-a-half millions sterling, yielding a net profit of over a million. 
Under the arbitration the various companies claimed some sixty 
millions sterling, and actually received some two-thirds of that 
amount. The companies supplied an area of 620 square miles, and 
a population of nearly six-and-a-half millions, the daily distribution 
amounting on an average to some 235 million gallons. Of the water 
thus supplied some 55 per cent. was drawn from the Thames, 25 per 
cent. was taken from the river Lea, and the remaining 20 per cent. 
was derived from springs and from wells sunk in the London chalk 
formation. The companies which have thus been virtually wiped 
out of existence were, enumerating them in the order of their 
foundation: The New River Company (1606), the Chelsea Water 
Works (1722), the Lambeth Water Works (1785), the West 
Middlesex Water Company (1806), the East London Water Works 
Company (1806), the Grand Junction Water Works Company (1811), 
the Kent Water Works (which took over in 1810 some old water 
works established as far back as 1699, on the river Ravensbourne at 
Dartford), and the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Works Company 
(originally known as the Southwark Water Works, an incorporation, 
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in 1822, of the London Bridge Water Works and the Old Borough 
Water Works, which, in 1845, amalgamated with the Vauxhall 
Water Works Company, established in 1805, and united the works 
under the name by which it has since been known). 

As will be seen, the New River Company was the pioneer of all 
these separate concerns, and in spite of some vicissitudes in its early 
fortunes, and one or two attempts to attack its privileges since then, 
it retained a virtual monopoly for supplying London north of the 
Thames with water by means of conduits, reservoirs, and pipes, for 
considerably more than a century. Up to the date of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton’s great enterprise London had obtained its water either 
from wells or from the Thames or from affluents of that river. 
Filtration of course there was none, and, indeed, in this respect 
matters were not greatly improved for a considerable time -after the 
New River Company came into existence. Unlike the Romans, and 
even the Carthaginians, our forebears, long after London had 
become a great and civilised city, concerned themselves not at all as 
to the quality of their water supply, though nature had been generous 
to them in the matter of quantity. Rome, it may be recalled, was 
served by no fewer than nine large conduits, the aggregate length 
of which was 255 miles, while the average daily consumption of 
water for each of its inhabitants is estimated at some 300 gallons, 
or nearly ten times the allowance per head for the present popu- 
lation of London. 

The Thames, then a clear and limpid stream, was, from the earliest 
times, the principal source of London’s water supply, and those who 
dwelt on or near its banks had, until tanneries and other works 
began to be established on the rivers and rivulets flowing into it 
(a complaint that was heard as far back as the days of Edward I.), 
not only an abundant, but, save in flood times, a fairly pure supply. 
Those, however, who lived at any distance from the river were 
dependent on the local wells and springs, or, in the worst case, on 
the water-carrier, who, obtaining the fluid from some adjacent 
conduit, hawked it in a large can carried on his shoulders or in 
pails suspended from a yoke. The price ranged from a farthing to 
threepence a pailful, according to the abundance of the supply and 
the distance of the purchaser from the conduit whence it was 
obtained. At all times, however—the age being one in which per- 
sonal cleanliness among all classes was not carried to excess—the 
consumption of water per head was trifling, and if we may judge from 
the chronicles of the time, it is probable that more water was con- 
sumed in drinking than in washing. The consequence was that, even 
no longer ago than the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the veracious and erudite Stow, in common with 
Erasmus, describes the dwellings of the lower classes as filthy and 
foul-smelling beyond description. The floors were almost invariably 
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of earth, and this, in the case of the older houses, became mixed with 
the débris of broken victuals, and saturated with the refuse of an 
unclean household. What wonder, then, that from the days when 
authentic records exist, there is a constant undercurrent of plague 
and pestilence to the stories of pageantry and fighting which pro- 
vided the Londoner with his chief amusements ? 

In the days of Edward I, there was what nowadays would be 
called a “scare” concerning the foul condition of many of the wells 
and streams in the denser parts of the capital, and the Corporation 
was induced to make a money grant for the purpose of improving 
matters, though, so far as may be seen, without any marked result. 
Filth diseases carried off thousands of the young and strong who 
should have lived, and there was seldom a year from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when the “ plague,” as it was comprehen- 
sively called—though it is evident that the phrase included several 
quite distinct diseases—was not present in epidemic form. Some- 
times, when noticeably virulent, it was known as the black death, 
at others it was called the sweating sickness, and at others the 
“‘ plague.” The only characteristic each visitation had in common 
was its terribly fatal nature,.while the treatment of the smitten 
merely varied according as cupping, blistering, or scarifying was the 
fashionable remedy of the day. The water supply was unquestion- 
ably the prime cause of all the epidemics, the principal wells— 
Clement’s Well, Holywell, Clerkenwell, &c.—being sometimes the 
source of pollution, and at other times such rivulets as the Walbrooke, 
the Langbourne, the Oldbourne and the Tybourne—streams that 
have long since ceased to flow. But, so far as may be judged from 
the chronicles of the time, few, if any, of the old writers attributed 
these periodical pestilences to the right cause, the more generally 
accepted views being that they were due to earthquakes, atmospheric 
disturbances, the anger of God, while the President of the College 
of Physicians sapiently declared that the Great Plague of 1666 was 
imported into this country in a bale of flax from Holland! 

But after the Great Plague, and its sequel, the Great Fire—now 
recognised as having been a blessing in disguise, not only because 
it must have destroyed the germs of infection in the houses that 
were consumed, but because its ruins filled up countless small and 
contaminated wells—there seems to have gradually arisen a doubt 
whether the water supply was not at fault in the matter. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Hugh Myddelton’s great enterprise, which had, up to that 
date, only been in very partial use, although the first filling of the 
cistern, or reservoir, as we should call it, had been celebrated with 
much pomp in 1613—received an impetus, though the affairs of the 
Company were not even then, after nearly half a century of existence, 
in a specially prosperous condition. Sir Hugh had obtained powers to 
begin the undertaking in 1606, Lut it was not until two years later 
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that the work was actually entered upon—the landowners through 
whose estates it was desired the river, or canal, should run, having, 
for reasons of sentiment or interest, offered strong opposition to the 
scheme. Before its completion Sir Hugh Myddelton had spent the 
whole of a not inconsiderable fortune acquired by mining in Wales, 
and had not King James come to his rescue by the time the canal 
had been carried from Chadwell Spring in Hertfordshire (whence 
the Company still obtains its supply) to Enfield, the scheme would 
have had to be abandoned, the City, although it shortly afterwards 
elected Sir Hugh Lord Mayor, refusing to support his great project. 

Under the arrangement with the King, effected in 1612, the latter 
covenanted to pay one-half of the expenses of carrying out the 
scheme in return for an equivalent interest. This exceptional 
enterprise on King James’s part was no doubt dictated partly by 
hope of gain, and partly by the desire to see established a better 
water supply for his capital. His Majesty’s contribution, however, 
does not appear to have been very considerable, the Exchequer books 
showing disbursements to the amount of little more than £6,300 on 
this account. But for many years neither the King nor the holders 
of Adventurers’ shares received any return for their investment, and 
it was not until 1633 that the shareholders obtained a dividend at 
the rate of rather less than 3 per cent. per annum. A second 
dividend amounted to no more than 1 per cent., and Charles 
I., having succeeded to James’s interest, evidently looking upon 
the prospects of an increased return as problematical, sold his 
moiety to Sir Hugh Myddelton in 1636 for an annuity of £500 a 
year. From this “deal” dates the creation of the royal moiety into 
“ King’s shares ”—of which there were 36—and of the remaining 
half of the capital into Adventurers’ shares—of which there were 
also 36, Before the seventeenth century closed the prosperity of 
the Company had gone forward by leaps and bounds, until, not 
many years ago, a single Adventurer’s share was sold for £122,800. 

But even before the New River Company was projected, a Dutch- 
man, one Peter Morrys, had obtained leave from the City, in 1582, 
to utilise the flow of water under London Bridge by installing, in 
one of the arches, a water-wheel working pumps which forced a 
supply of water into people’s houses. Morrys was evidently a very 
competent engineer, and he is said to have greatly astounded the 
City Fathers in?giving a demonstration of his skill by pumping a 
column of water over the steeple of a riverside church. Mainly on 
the strength of this simple feat, he obtained a lease of so much of 
the river as he required—his works were shortly afterwards extended 
to three arches of the bridge—for a term of 500 years, so that 
Peter’s successors, had his system not been supplanted, might have 
been supplying water to London up to the present day. Actually 
his family continued to exercise the privilege Peter had obtained 
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until 1701, when the then owner, fearing the competition of the 
New River Company, parted with his monopoly to a Mr. Richard 
Soams for £38,000, Mr. Soams made a very good thing out of the 
bargain, as he converted the concern into a company with a capital 
of £150,000. This seems to have been fairly prosperous and it 
flourished until 1831, only coming to an end when old London 
Bridge was destroyed, 

The end of the seventeenth century may be said to close the second 
period in the history of the water supply of London—that which was 
based on the supply by conduits from the villages round London and 
from the Thames. Thenceforward Peter Morrys’s method of dis- 
tribution by force pumps became general, The next company to 
adopt this method was the York Buildings Water Works Company— 
@ concern established in 1691 to supply the City of Westminster with 
water pumped from the Thames at Charing Cross. The works existed 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they were leased 
to the New River Company, being finally abolished in 1829. Then, 
in 1722, came the Chelsea Water Works, which erected its first 
pumping station at Millbank, shortly afterwards establishing a second 
pumping station at Chelsea. ‘For more than sixty years after the 
foundation of the Chelsea Company there was no addition to the 
water companies of London, but, as will be seen from the list given 
‘above, between 1785 and 1822 some half-dozen additional companies 
were formed. In spite, however, of this rapid growth, complaints of 
the inadequacy and costliness of the water supply were frequent, and 
in 1821 the first of a long series of Parliamentary Committees and 
Commissions (of both kinds there were no fewer than fifteen between 
1821 and 1897) was appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
supply and suggest remedies. The action of Parliament was instru- 
mental in bringing about a general improvement in the supply, alike 
in quantity and in quality, proper methods of filtration—instead of 
the old, ineffective ‘‘straining”—being gradually introduced and the 
supply being steadily increased until, by the provisions of the 
Metropolis Water Amendment Act (1871), constant supply has 
become very general—almost universal, indeed—throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

The concessions to Peter Morrys and Hugh Myddelton virtually 
set a term to the supply of water to the citizens of London by public 
bodies. Consequently, from the end of the sixteenth century till 
the beginning of the twentieth we have owed the provision of this 
prime necessity to private enterprise, and it must in justice be 
admitted that on the whole these private undertakings have discharged 
their trust fairly well, considering the astonishing growth of the 
capital, though with very considerable profit to themselves. 

Periods of scarcity there have been, and not merely of recent years, 
but in the remoter past, and the quality of the fluid supplied has 
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commonly left a great deal to be desired. The water supplied to 
South London by Peter Morrys, and later by a Mr. Gulston, who 
also drew his supply from the Thames, was pumped into the citizens’ 
cisterns through hollowed tree trunks or metal pipes, precisely as it 
was taken from the river, filtration, in the mass, having entered the 
minds neither of producer nor consumer until the middle of last 
century. Moreover, nearly every householder, who was on one or 
other of the water systems, supplemented what he received from the 
companies by a water-butt, which caught the rain from the roof, and 
ran, laden with impurities from the gutters, into a slimy and microbe- 
infested receptacle that was perhaps cleaned out seriously no more 
than once a year, if as often. There can, of course, be not the 
smallest doubt that the frequency of epidemics of a typhoidal and 
choleraic type in London, down to very recent date, was mainly, if 
not entirely, due to the use of impure, because unfiltered or badly 
filtered, drinking water. Thus the cholera epidemic of 1849, in 
which the whole of London suffered terribly, was proved to be due 
to the sewage pollution of the Thames, the Lea, and the Ravensbourne, 
while subsequent visitations of a similar kind, owing to the improved 
methods that had been adopted, were increasingly mild. In the 
epidemic of 1866, indeed, the cholera area was limited to the region 
supplied by the East London Company with water obtained from the 
Old Ford intake of the River Lea, which was only used in cases of 
emergency, the Company having some years before removed its intake 
from Old Ford to Lea Bridge. 

A first beginning in the purification of the water supplied from 
the Thames was made in 1845, when the Lambeth Water Works 
Company—which had up to that time taken its supply from a point 
near where the present Charing Cross railway bridge now stands— 
obtained the permission of the Legislature to establish an intake at 
Surbiton, beyond reach of the fouling influence of the tidal waters. 
Since that date the Lambeth Company has gone still further up the 
Thames, to West Molesey, in order to avoid the contaminating effects 
of the River Mole, the turbid little stream that flows into the Thames 
at East Molesey. On the opposite bank of the river and a little 
above Hampton, the Grand Junction, the Southwark and Vauxhall, 
and the West Middlesex Companies have also established intakes 
from which they derive their supply ; while several of the companies 
have extensive reservoirs at Staines. For the privilege of taking 
water from the Thames, each of the six companies pays an annual 
rent to the Thames Conservancy, under the provisions of the Act 
of 1894, The rental is graduated according to the quantity of water 
taken, the lowest amount (£2,840) being paid by the East London 
Company, and the highest (£3,378) being paid by the Grand Junction, 
the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the West Middlesex, while the 
Chelsea Company pays £3,169, and the Lambeth £3,357. For these 
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sums the companies are entitled to draw 130 million gallons a day 
from the river whatever the flow of the current, and this amount 
may be increased by an additional 55 million gallons if the flow 
exceeds a certain fixed amount. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the chief source of the London 
supply has always been the Thames, as it is likely to continue, 
although one of the tasks that confronts the new Water Board is to 
obtain fresh sources of supply, necessitated by the continual growth 
of the metropolis. That the Thames will suffice indefinitely for the 
great and growing needs of London is improbable—is, indeed, 
impossible—and as the best authorities seem to have abandoned 
the idea of extensive boring over the chalk catchment areas of the 
basins of the Thames and Lea, it is probable that London, like some 
of the more important provincial towns, will be driven farther and 
further afield for its supply. Areas have been under consideration 
both in Wales and the Lake district, and in spite of the costliness 
of bringing an enormous volume of water from so great a distance, 
this seems to present the likeliest solution of the problem now that 
the supreme power has passed into the hands of a public authority. 
The defection of the East London Water Company in 1898, a 
defection due not entirely to preventible causes, is one that a public 
body would not care to repeat, and with the higher standard of 
cleanliness and sanitation that obtains, any failure on the part of 
the new Board to rise to the highest measure of its responsibilities 
would be certain to be attended by serious public reprobation. 

The new Authority consists of sixty-six members, drawn mainly 
from the Metropolitan boroughs and urban districts of the water 
area, and the members are elected for three years. It includes 
fourteen members of the London County Council, two representatives 
of the City of London, two members of the Westminster County 
Council, one member each of the twenty-seven Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, two representatives of West Ham, a member each of the 
County Councils of Essex, Herts, Kent, Middlesex and Surrey, 
twelve members of the various boroughs and urban districts within 
the water area, and one member of the Thames Conservators, and 
one member of the Lea Conservancy Board. The existing officers 
and servants of the various water companies are transferred to the 
new Authority and will continue to hold office on the same terms as 
before. 

No doubt the Board, like the London County Council when it 
succeeded the Metropolitan Board of Works, will, even at the cost 
of the ratepayers, aim at greater excellence than its predecessors 
attained. Serious consideration will now, perhaps, be given to the 
project for bringing sea-water to London for purposes of cleansing 
and bathing, thereby sensibly lightening the strain upon the present 
supply. It has, of course, been objected that sea-water, however 
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desirable for our public—and even for our private—baths, would 
prove to be difficult to convey, and dangerous and destructive for 
street use, The case against its employment, however, has never 
been very convincingly presented. At all events, the project is one 
that the new Board may be expected seriously to consider; and if, 
as many authorities believe, it is found to be both practicable and 
economical, all fear of shortage, whatever the growth of London, 
might be dismissed from our minds. 
W. J. FIsHER, 





BEHIND THE MASK. 


‘A LARGE proportion of the London charities could be prosecuted 
for obtaining money under false pretences.” This statement was 
made to me by an English clergyman who had been in a position 
which gave him special opportunities for investigating the adminis- 
tration of so-called benevolent institutions. At the same time he 
would have been perhaps nearer the exact truth if he had said 
“They deserve to be prosecuted,” for usually, though not invariably, 
the persons connected with this species of imposition shelter them- 
selves under legal technicalities and are tolerably safe from criminal 
prosecution. I knew the gentleman to whom I allude intimately ; 
I found him exceedingly clear-headed and intelligent, very devoted 
to his professional duties, a resolute enemy of any kind of imposture, 
especially when practised under the cloak of religion. My inter- 
locutor then proceeded to details in a plain, well-defined manner ; 
he took case after case which had come under his own observation, 
and after several conversations on the subject, combined with careful 
inquiries which I made from other independent sources, I was 
completely satisfied that gross deception plays a large part in the 
solicitation for charitable subscriptions, and that in many cases 
benevolent institutions are carried on very largely for the benefit of 
employés connected with them, also that in the administration, 
money is often misapplied, wasted, or even embezzled. I have also 
good reason for believing that in cases of charities being established 
for the benefit of poor or helpless members of the community, the 
supposed recipients of benefactions are frequently neglected, some- 
times even cruelly treated, and that in addition, a very large 
proportion of the subscribing and almsgiving public are thoroughly 
duped and deceived by plausibly worded circulars and prospectuses. 
In fact, while fraud in connection with the administration of charity 
is much more common, it is also more easily perpetrated than is 
generally believed, and multifarious are the means by which a 
confiding public can be, and often is, hoodwinked. 

The character of the many benevolent institutions of England 
may be roughly divided into three classes : 

(1) Those, thoroughly dishonest in their working, formed by 
unprincipled persons simply with the idea of making money by 
trading on the credulity and kindly feelings of the moneyed class. 
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(2) Those presided over by committees composed of men who 
have themselves no wish to be dishonest, but who perform their 
duties in a perfunctory manner, who do not trouble themselves to 
scrutinise accounts or look after the conduct of subordinates, and 
thus open a door for mismanagement, waste, and misappropriation 
of funds, 

(3) Those organisations which are worked with discretion and 
judgment, money being applied according to the intention of the 
donors and care being taken to keep working expenses within 
reasonable limits. ‘The latter class I firmly believe are much in 
the minority. 

Having at different times taken advantage of opportunities 
which were thrown in my way of investigating the administration 
of charities, I have arrived at the conclusion that few careers 
present such facilities for dishonestly gaining an income with a 
minimum of work and with a maximum of safety from detection as 
that of the manager or secretary of a fraudulent “one-man” society, 
founded ostensibly for a benevolent object. The founder, who may 
be also the secretary, requires as his stock-in-trade an unblushing 
assurance, a certain knowledge of human nature, combined with an 
aptitude for deception, a small capital for advertising purposes, rent 
of offices, &c., for first year, a readiness in giving forth conventional 
religious phrases, and he must be thoroughly unfettered by moral 
scruples or any sentiment of integrity. After careful consideration 
this fellow selects some subject relative to which he makes his 
appeal. ‘The fact that there are already eight hundred and eleven 
benevolent institutions,’ real or spurious, in existence in London 
presents no insuperable obstacle to his plans, as amongst the many 
subdivisions in our teeming population aid is often wanted, some- 
times loudly clamoured for, and it is always easy to start a society 
with avowedly the same objects as those of others already in being 
but under a slightly different name, A plausibly worded appeal is 
printed and circulated, the excellent objects of the society, with the 
fact that its purpose is to satisfy an urgent want, are duly set forth 
and the organiser spends a good deal of time on house to house 
visiting in likely quarters, A man of this description finds a happy 
hunting-ground amongst single ladies with moderate incomes, 
pious, credulous, confiding, not much accustomed to the circum- 
stances of business life, and buat slightly acquainted with accounts 
or balance-sheets. The oily-tongued hypocrite thoroughly under- 
stands how prone weak-minded, ignorant women are to be deceived 
by Scripture quotations ; these are largely employed and bring in a 
rich harvest of contributions. 

The promoter of the charity if he be shrewd, and he generally 
is 80, can place himself in a very secure position, his object being 

1 Exchusive of a vast number of provincial charities. 
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mainly to avoid two dangers, first, that of exposing himself to legal 
penalties (and in the present state of the law this is by no means 
difficult), secondly, he must manage his operations so that having 
once gained the public confidence he must not lose it. This is not 
quite so easy, but with due vigilance and skilful play on the benevo- 
lent feelings of a very large but gullible class, the end may be 
attained and a fine income netted. In order to make everything 
look well the operator may appoint a committee, nominees of his 
own, possibly connections, or in some way dependents who may even 
have an indirect pecuniary interest in the scheme, It is of course 
not considered necessary or desirable to give the addresses of the 
committee, so at the outset every obstacle is thrown in the way of 
troublesome inquiries ; but glowing reports are issued, circulars are 
distributed, and perhaps occasional meetings are arranged when care- 
fully prepared speeches are made to an audience got together by 
invitations sent to subscribers and sympathisers. Complimentary 
remarks are made referring to the energy and devotion displayed by 
the individual who conceived the happy thought of bringing into 
being so much-needed an institution; then after the business trans- 
actions are over, a selected number of the audience, including of 
course the press reporters, are invited to a good champagne luncheon 
and every means are taken to make the society and its objects widely 
known. It seldom, if ever, occurs that the operator applies the 
entire sum subscribed to his own private use, he must have something 
to show for what he has received and he takes care to have evidence 
that to a certain extent the benevolent object is attained, but at 
the same time he takes still more care to make a distinctly good 
thing for himself. As a further bait to a confiding public, accounts 
are audited, but an audit unless carried out by a firm of old and 
high repute may be a very fallacious test, as accounts can be cooked 
by a complaisant accountant in any way to suit the taste of the 
person who employs him. I have myself heard of a case in which, 
when accounts were submitted for examination, the auditor naively 
asked whether it was desired that a debit or credit should be shown. 
Even when the auditor is perfectly honest, it must be remembered 
he has to report on accounts, statements, and figures submitted to 
him, but he may know absolutely nothing of transactions which are 
kept in the background; he sees rows of figures representing 
receipts and expenditure; he examines them, finds the addition and 
balance are correct and certifies that they are so, but is ignorant as 
to how many sums have been received and not shown or accounted 
for, nor is he likely to ask awkward questions of a man who has 
engaged him and is moreover to pay him. The above point 
especially merits the attention of the almsgiving public. Again a 
balance-sheet may yield practically no information. Many show the 
cost of management to be suspiciously great, but the separate details 
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of the expenses are not given; various expenses representing 
thousands of pounds are also often lumped together. Even when 
the items are recorded, vouchers may not be forthcoming for many 
of the items; but the addition is perfectly correct and an easily 
deceived public is content. A balance-sheet apparently quite 
correct may fail to disclose misappropriation of money in the follow- 
ing directions: Entries of subscriptions may be suppressed or 
several persons may send subscriptions of the same amount with 
the request that their names should not be published in the report ; 
thus let us suppose that four persons subscribe £5 each under this 
condition ; in the report one item of £5 may appear as Anon, The 
secretary or manager can by these means place the balance in his 
pocket and each subscriber supposes that his or hers must be the 
sum indicated. When the secretary of a society receives a large 
subscription in person, he sometimes reminds the subscriber that if 
the full name appears in the yearly report of subscriptions, he is 
likely to be inundated by solicitations for subscriptions to other 
institutions, which of course is a bore and a nuisance, and then the 
thoughtful secretary ventures to take the liberty of suggesting that 
in order to avoid being harassed by these demands, the generous 
subscriber should permit the gift to appear as anonymous; no one 
will be the wiser and this plan will prevent worry. It is also true 
that no one is the wiser if the manager or secretary helps himself, 
and a suggestion of the above nature should always be looked on 
with suspicion. 

Generally when benevolent institutions receive subscriptions they 
are acknowledged by a printed receipt form, the counterfoil of which 
is kept for the information of the auditors, but sometimes the secretary 
merely forwards a private note of thanks, or, if he wishes, he can 
supply himself with a second printed receipt book the counterfoils of 
which never appear. Always supposing the secretary to be a rogue 
he can make money by fictitious payments for work swpposed to be 
done; if the auditor insists on seeing vouchers for this, a man who 
has entered on a career of fraud will find little difficulty in forging 
a tradesman’s signature or altering figures and then the account is 
passed without further question. Of course in the above operation 
there is a certain amount of risk, but this the operator discounts 
beforehand and he lays his plans so as to avoid it as far as possible. 
The law is unfortunately very weak in dealing with operations of 
this kind. In the case of a society which is practically in the hands 
of one man, the latter may show no accounts, or his accounts carefully 
prepared by the friendly auditor may show nothing representing 
legal fraud, a thing easily accomplished by the favourite device of 
dividing expenditure into lump sums, the object for each having some 
vague designation but no details being shown. Should suspicion be 
excited as to misappropriation of funds, the man is safe from pro- 
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secution for embezzlement as he is not a salaried servant : he cannot 
be proceeded against for obtaining money under false pretences for 
in the legal sense there is no falsity, the charity does exist, a certain 
amount of money is spent on it, but out of the money subscribed 
the manager or secretary can pay himself just as much as he likes; 
he is not obliged to show accounts as there is no partnership ; the 
incomings, the outgoings and the accounts are in his hands, and the 
sharper can at present defy the law. Within the last few years 
revelations which have appeared in the public journals as to the 
management of various societies clearly show how utterly valueless 
audits and balance-sheets may be, except indeed to the rogues they 
screen. ‘The real danger to the unscrupulous manager lies in the 
risk of being exposed in some journal having a good circulation. 
Men of this class are, it is true, thus exposed from time to time, but 
strange to say it has been found a matter of great difficulty to protect 
the public against themselves. A large section of them would 
positively seem not to wish to be protected and they still keep on 
subscribing in spite of the most flagrant and repeated instances of 
misappropriation. A distinct moral, though not legal fraud can be, 
and I have reason to believe is, frequently carried on in the following 
manner, Some “one-man” benevolent society having been established, 
it is found that buildings of a kind are necessary ; so ground being 
purchased they are erected in due course, the entire outlay being 
provided by the funds subscribed. The ground and buildings how- 
ever are registered in the name of the manager and in point of law 
then become his private property, Should he die his heirs-at-law 
can claim the property as their own, or he can dispose of it by will, 
or if he chooses he can sell it, the purchase-money being legally his 
own and the law at present thoroughly protects him in the entire 
transaction. Subscribers to charities which own houses or lands 
therefore cannot be too careful to see that such property should be 
vested in reliable and substantial trustees, but never in the name 
of any one man, I myself know a case of a person who having 
started a charity by public subscription acquired for the working of 
the institution some property, which is now of considerable value ; 
when he died his heirs claimed it and produced a will by which it 
had been left to them as their private property. They immediately 
entered on possession, and they were legally justified in doing so. 

It would be very well if those who support benevolent objects of 
any kind should thoroughly understand how a dishonest secretary or 
manager can, with but slight risk of detection, and by various devices, 
without even the smallest risk of legal consequences, apply to his 
private use a large proportion of the yearly subscriptions, and, still 
strictly keeping within the law leave substantial properties to his 
heirs, Let us suppose for illustration’s sake that the operator manages 
to secure yearly subscriptions of £4000, he can easily manipulate 
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matters as above described so as to appropriate to himself say £2000 
a year; the rest is spent on the charity mission, orphanage, home or 
whatever it may be and to all outward appearances the work is quite 
genuine. As long as dust can be thrown in the eyes of the public 
the knavewho has generally, if not always, commenced the disreputable 
part of his career as a brokendown penniless adventurer can enjoy a 
very comfortable income undisturbed by any qualms of conscience, 
though guilty of the contemptibly mean offence of applying to his 
private benefit money confided to him for charitable purposes. 

In the case of a society being managed by a committee those 
composing it may be men who would shrink from any one of the 
practices before mentioned and who enjoy the reputation of honour- 
able upright gentlemen. Experience shows, however, that even an 
honest committee is seldom a real safeguard if the secretary bea 
knave, and for this reason: at the first formation of a benevolent 
society the different members may show a fair amount of energy 
and intelligence in its formation, but in most cases with which 1 
have become acquainted, by degrees matters inevitably drift into 
the control of the secretary or other subordinates. The committee 
meet on certain days, the proceedings of the previous meeting are 
read out and signed by the chairman, a report of what has been 
done since then is read out by the secretary who has himself pre- 
pared it. On his statement that a certain sum of money is required 
until next meeting, a cheque is signed, sometimes in blank, to be 
filled up by him at his discretion, but there is seldom any real 
scrutiny, and mere routine work is got through without proper 
investigation. The explanation of this is pretty obvious. Each 
member of the committee is unpaid, he gives his work and time 
voluntarily, he loses nothing by dismissal and he certainly will not 
be dismissed for carelessness by others on the committee who are as 
unbusinesslike as he is himself. If now and then some member of 
the committee asks questions or criticises something in the manage- 
ment, he is speedily considered a nuisance, and. one who takes up 
the time of the members by captious fault-finding; his very ques- 
tions imply a want of confidence in the excellent secretary whom 
the others regard as a well-condncted, hardworking, respectable 
man, one also who saves them a great deal of trouble by his sys- 
tematic managament, Unpaid work is nearly always deficient and 
perfunctory in character, so in time, the management, organisation, 
and control of the funds glide into the power of the secretary. 
Once this man finds that he has so much in his power he is subject 
to an hourly temptation ; he may be poor and have nothing but his 
salary, which possibly is not high; risk of detection is very slight, 
and out of the number of cheques of equal amounts coming in con- 
tinually to be published in the report as Anon or represented by the 
same initial or pseudonym, a man of weak principles yields to temp- 
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tation and considerably augments his income. The ease with which 
transactions of this kind can be carried on may be exemplified by 
the following instance. There exists a charity instituted with a very 
excellent object and which is well supported. On its formation 
many years ago the committee was composed of men of high repu- 
tation, a large proportion if not the majority being clergymen. A 
casual circumstance coming to the knowledge of a certain gentleman, 
excited his suspicions as to the correct working of the society. The 
matter was laid before the committee, and on ‘their being, after 
some trouble, convinced that an investigation was called for, an 
independent auditor was requested to report on the financial state 
of the association. He proceeded to do so, but was at once con- 
fronted with the fact that the accounts for many years past were 
not in existence, the reason given being that it was the custom of 
the society to destroy the accounts of each past year. On the 
accounts for the current year, however, being examined, amongst 
other irregularities, it was found that a large sum of money could 
not be satisfactorily accounted for. The committee also had been, to 
say the least, incredibly negligent ; they had given blank cheques 
to be filled up for expenses of the society ; they had apparently not 
exercised the slightest scrutiny, and they had passed, probably 
quite in good faith, accounts which in some quarter, whether by 
accident or design, had been falsified. It would be interesting to 
know whether, if the past accounts had been forthcoming, they 
would have shown similar irregularities. The society was reor- 
ganised, and I believe it is now conducted on better principles, but 
query, what had become of the money which was found to be 
deficient ? 

As the committee were in point of fact trustees for public funds 
collected for a charitable purpose, it does not tend to convey a 
favourable opinion of their business habits when we find that on 
investigation of the one year’s accounts which were submitted, a 
certain portion of the deficiency just mentioned was accounted for 
as having been spent in refreshments for the committee on the days 
of their assembly, though it was not entered as such. Kemember- 
ing that the subscribers to charities are often themselves in very 
needy circumstances and unable to afford themselves the luxuries of 
life, it seems highly objectionable that any portion of the funds 
should be expended on luncheons to the committee, festivals or 
banquets, yet one balance-sheet of another benevolent institution 
discloses the item of £500 for expenses of annual festival. Build- 
ings connected with charitable societies are often highly ornamental, 
sometimes palatial, thus large and disproportionate sums spent on 
building and continual repairs make serious inroads into the funds. 
The question must therefore arise: Are any of the officials or 

1 London Charities, by Chignell, p. 6. 
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committee ever directly or indirectly interested in an expenditure 
quite beyond the actual needs of the institutions? Indirect and 
secret commissions have a very mischievous tendency, and in these 
days when commissions enter so largely into business transactions, 
it is to be feared that public charities have not escaped the con- 
tagion. I am myself aware of several cases of money having been 
paid as commission for good offices in connection with benevolent 
objects, two of the recipients being clergymen. 

Another mode of levying contributions on a confiding public, is 
for a man or woman to pose as collector for some person or persons 
who have fallen into distress. A harrowing, possibly in most cases 
a more or less true tale, is told, a house to house visitation is insti- 
tuted frequently with excellent pecuniary results; there may be no 
committee, office, or secretary, no accounts need be shown and if they 
are, what guarantee is there that they are correct? The collector 
makes his or her plausible statement and no doubt the individual for 
whom the special appeal is made, does receive a certain amount of 
assistance, but very little reflection is necessary to perceive how 
easily one who is dishonest can by the above means secure a 
comfortable income with comparatively little risk of detection. 
Those in affluent circumstances who sympathise with the sufferings 
of others, may often feel at a loss as to how to act when heartrending 
petitions are made to them on behalf of those whom it is represented 
are in greatand urgent need. The person from whom help is solicited 
may have little or no knowledge of the intermediary who to outward 
appearances may be an educated and upright person, but at the same 
time he or she, for they are often women, may be arrant knaves 
with dishonest past records and in this case how can the charitable 
assure themselves as to the bond fides of the applicant ; the difficulty 
can however be easily solved by application to the Secretary of the 
Charity Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, for 
information. The main object of this association is to sift tho- 
roughly cases which come before them ; their work is very efficiently 
executed and due warning is given when anything of a fraudulent 
nature is detected. With such ample means of verification therefore 
at hand, it would be well if the charitably disposed would at all 
events regard with caution, solicitations made to them by strangers— 
and make careful inquiries before giving. 

An examination into the administration of the London charities 
discloses the fact that they differ widely among themselves in the 
proportion their working expenses bear to their incomes. Thus in 
some, cost of management amounts to 25 per cent.; in some it is as low 
as 5 per cent.,! and it would seem that in certain cases unnecessarily 
large sums are paid or that a number of officials in excess of actual 
requirements are engaged. There is a strong tendency observed also 


4 London Charities, by Chignell, p. 36, 
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in committees of charities to invest in securities of different kinds 
and thus some of the societies have become possessed of a large 
capital. Occasionally it is true bequests are made with the proviso 
that they are to be invested, but this is by no means always so, and 
it is open to question if it is desirable that any large sums should be 
invested year by year, while at the same time the various committees 
are making urgent appeals to the public for help. 

In 1892 a brochure on the administration of charities was 
published by Mr. Robert Chignell, who lays great stress on the fact 
that hospitals enjoying large incomes by subscription, and being 
also wealthy in lands, houses, and funds invested, ‘should show a 
deficit in accounts and thereupon ask for extra subscriptions.” Mr. 
Chignell also quotes from a pamphlet written on the accounts of 
charities by Mr. Michelli in which the following very significant 
passage occurs : 


“T will now say a word or two of hospital accounts generally. Does 
not their publication at present almost amount to a farce? The items of 
expenditure are jumbled up together in a way that would confuse any one. 
Investments are put down as expenditure; certain receipts are not 
included under income, but are placed to a separate account, Some 
hospitals publish no regular income and expenditure account ; others 
publish such accounts, but omit the balance-sheet ; whilst others, again, 
mix income and expenditure sheet and balance-sheets together, forming a 
species of accounts that can only be intelligible, if at all, to the innermost 
recesses of the author’s own mind, and very few publish any capital 
account at all. Almost all, however, make a statement that the cost per 
bed occupied has been so much, though in no single instance have I been 
able to work out the figures. Something has been added or deducted to 
suit the taste of the official who prepared the statement, or of the manager 
he serves. The most general effect that seems to be striven for is to 
manufacture a deficiency where there is not one. The object of this is to 
make the accounts look as if the Charity were in debt. . . . 

“ This is the reason we frequently find so many accounts in one report. 
Legacies are placed to one account, so are certain donations, so are 
separate collections, and in other ways the requisite deficiency is manu- 
factured. How many persons understand an annual report? For my 
part I have gone through this year some two hundred reporis, making 
careful extracts, and trying to glean some information about the charities 
to which they refer; and with a result which, so far as knowledge was 
concerned, was, in a large number of cases, almost nil. If I, who for a 
period of eleven years have been thoroughly conversant with charity 
accounts and with the administration and financing of hospitals, find a 
difficulty in gaining information, how much greater must be the difficulty 
of the ordinary subscriber who has not studied the subject, but who gives 
his money with a cheerful confidence, which is as beautiful as it is blind 2 
Asa rule he is absolutely in the dark. He has no means whatever of 
judging whether the charity is worthy of support, or whether it is carried 
on at a rate of expenditure which is both reckless and ruinous. How few 
charities there are in which the subscription list is ever added up! But 
without this, who can tell if all the subscriptions have been carried to 
account or if deductions have been made before the figures appear in the 
table of the income and expenditure? At present there is no system in 
publishing the accounts. The secretary or manager does what he likes.” 
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Mr. Chignell also remarks that after careful inspection of the 
accounts of all the special hospitals, z.¢., those established for the 
relief of special complaints he could allege nothing against them 
beyond the fact that the accounts were in many cases mystified and 
that in some few, the cost of management amounted to 20 per cent., 
whilst in the majority of similar institutions it was from 10 to 12 
per cent. Since the publication of Mr. Chignell’s pamphlet ten years 
have elapsed, it is therefore earnestly to be hoped that the same 
irregularities to which he drew attention have at least to some 
extent been rectified; but I think it must be conceded that some 
very sweeping measures are called for, involving a certain amount 
of direct government supervision through responsible officials in 
relation to the management of public charities and benevolent 
associations. 

There is another point which I think merits special attention 
because it is connected with large pecuniary interests. In Mr. Chig- 
nell’s work he states, p. 33, that missionary and other religious 
societies have two millions invested, that hospitals and kindred insti- 
tutions have an aggregate amount of three millions invested in 
various securities and this does not include an immense money value 
in freeholds, leaseholds, and mortgages ; while about 700 remaining 
benevolent societies have investments of above two millions, making 
a total of more than seven millions. From a strictly business point 
of view the natural question arises, Where are the securities? Who keeps 
possession of the certificates of the various investments, on which 
be it remembered money could easily be raised ? Do the committees 
personally and thoroughly verify the existence of such, or do they 
take the simple word of a secretary or other official that everything 
is “all right”? It appears that in a large number of accounts the 
only evidence of the existence of their investments in the balance- 
sheet is the entry of dividends accruing from them. One thing is 
quite certain : not one in a thousand of the subscribing public knows 
how the funds are invested, who has the keeping of the securities, 
or what safeguards are used to keep them intact. But the public 
are the generous and very confiding paymasters, therefore it seems 
to me that they have an undoubted right to information on the 
above points and that they should be supplied with it in a perfectly 
clear and distinct form. Experience, and that of very recent times 
also, has amply shown how absolutely unsafe trust money is if it is 
not protected by checks and safeguards which will render misap- 
propriation impossible. 

As a remedy for the loose and anomalous manner in which most 
English charities are conducted, and the failure of committees in 
general to exercise proper control over their officials, I would suggest 
a measure which indeed has already been strongly advocated, namely, 
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the appointment by Government of a central board of control, the 
members to be carefully selected, but to have ample powers : 

(1) To scrutinise all accounts, and not only this but to insist on 
their being prepared and published in full detail and on a uniform 
system. 

(2) To have accounts audited in the most complete form by inde- 
pendent accountants. 

(3) The Board should have the power of inspecting institutions 
when it might he deemed requisite to do so. 

(4) Power should be given to the Board to deal with palpably 
bogus societies by suppressing them and thus protect the public. . 

(5) The Board should report to the Home Office separately on 
each institution, stating their opinion if they considered too lavish 
an expenditure had been incurred, if the working expenses were too 
great, if they had cause to suspect that the funds were misapplied or 
misappropriated, or if there should be any objectionable features in 
the working of the institution. 

If a few public men interested in the administration of charities, 
_ and whose names commanded respect would take up the matter in 
Parliament, an Act might be passed on the above lines, which would 
be a lasting benefit to the really deserving poor, a powerful check 
on many great but little known abuses, and would clear the way for 
valuable reforms in the administration of our benevolent societies. 

Pending this proposed measure, which it is hoped may soon become 
law, something might be done which would contribnte a large instal- 
ment of reform. This could be effected if any of the genuine and 
honestly worked societies were to combine and form a gemeral com- 
mittee of one or more members from each who would meet on certain 
occasions and exercise a general supervision over the preparation of 
accounts and reports: the former should be clear, comprehensive, 
and uniform in character. Under the supervision of independent, 
intelligent, businesslike men they would be free from the obscurities 
and subterfages unfortunately so common to many of them, and once 
the reports were ratified by such a body as the above, the public 
would be justified in giving their subscriptions with more confidence 
than they have any reason to feel at present. 


CHARLES ROLLESTON. 
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THE POPE THAT IS TO BE. 


It is ever a constant reproach, levelled against the Modern Church 
of Rome, that her Popes have been selected nearly always from one 
European nation alone—the Italian. In the whole history of the 
Papacy, but one Englishman has ever sat on Peter’s Chair, although 
Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of York was twice within an ace of 
being elected, whilst Reginald Pole actually obtained the majority of 
votes at one election. Since the Reformation, things have become 
gradually worse, Pope after Pope has been an Italian (there' have 
been no less than 208 Italian Popes as against only some 49 of all 
other nationalities counted together), and generally an Italian more 
noted for his skill in diplomacy than for his fervent piety. So long 
as this condition of affairs endures, the Catholicism of the Church 
must suffer. What is wanted is an energetic English-speaking Pope, 
who will endeavour to wrest the government of his Church from the 
thraldom of an Italian Jesuitical clique. The day must come, 
indeed, when such a Pope will have to be elected, if the Roman 
Church is to be saved from sinking into the depths of degradation 
and disruption. 

Such a Pope, trained, let us imagine, in the school of Gallicanism, 
would have a tremendous and most difficult, but most noble task to 
perform, He would have to put into execution the long-delayed 
reforms of over # thousand years. He would have to clear the 
Vatican of its evil counsellors and their malign influences. He 
would have to inspire confidence in a world which, for centuries, 
has had the strongest reasons to distrust’ papal diplomacy. He 
would have to clear monasteries and churches of spurious relics. 
He would have to abolish the “final vows” taken by monks and 
nuns. He would have to prevent poor people from being imposed 
upon by extortionate demands for the payment of sums of money to 
deliver souls out of the flames of purgatory. He would have to 
curb the restless ambition and despotism of the Jesuits, and to check 
the sloth of some of ithe monastic orders. He would have to 
regulate the donation of indulgences. He would have to put a stop 
to the frightful cruelties practised on dumb animals by his co- 
religionists! in Italy and Spain. 

Such a pope would have to reverse the policy of his Italian 


1 To all appeals to stop these cruelties to animals, Rome (even in England) always 
returns the same answer, ‘‘ Animals, having no souls, have no rights!” 
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predecessors. He would have to bury the bull of Pio Nono pro- 
claiming himself infallible. He would have to recognise, once and 
for all, the just rights of a United Italy. He would have to 
surrender the last fragment of his temporal power. He would have 
to make a huge bonfire of the forged decretals, and the contradictory 
bulls. But he would not only have to reform and destroy, he would 
also have to create and construct. He would have to build a new 
Church out of the ruins of the old. He would have to study to obey 
the message of his Master, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world!” 

Such a Pope would have to abandon his magnificent regal apart- 
ments in the Vatican, and let that great pile be turned into a huge 
museum, the fees for entry to which could be spent on charities. 
He would have to discharge his enormous retinue of guards, 
chaplains, chamberlains, Monsignori, chefs, and valets. He would 
have to submit to being approached and accosted like an ordinary 
mortal, and not as if he were a semi-divine being, to whom the 
most servile forms of homage are now paid. He would have to 
remember that the offerings of “ Peter’s Pence,” sent to him by 
“‘ the faithful” from all parts of the world, are intended for charitable 
and ecclesiastical purposes, and not for helping impecunious members 
of the “ Black” nobility, or for investment in risky speculations, 

That the life of such a Pope introducing these reforms would not 
be a very safe or happy one must be admitted, but if supported by 
a strong party in the Sacred College, the changes instituted by him 
would become permanent reforms, and his policy would have to be 
continued by his successors. Reforming Popes, like reforming 
priests, have never had a long run. Generally, they have been 
coerced into abandoning their liberalism or else they have died 
prior to putting their reformative projects into operation. The cause 
of the mysterious last illness of Clement XIV. has never been 
properly explained, but several of his predecessors were assassinated, 
beyond all doubt. During even the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, after the accession of Leo XIII., his food was brought to him 
only by personal friends, relatives or old servants, so fearful was he 
of being poisoned, a fate undergone by an official of the Vatican 
employed by him in negotiating secretly with the Quirinal. Pio 
Nono, too, opened his stormy reign with bountiful promises of 
reform, yet he soon proved himself to be the most reactionary of all 
the pontiffs. The chair of Peter, like the throne of the hapless 
Czar of all the Russias, has ever been anything but a safe seat to 
sit upon. 

One great defect in the system of the Government of the Papacy 
is due to the fact of no limitations having been fixed in regard to 
old age. That no pope should be allowed to reign after reaching 
the scriptural span of threescore years and ten would be an 
excellent restriction. A change of locality would also be no bad 
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plan, for the complete removal of the seat of the Papacy from Italy 
would help to liberate it from the control of the Italian cardinals, 
Once removed from Rome, the Pope would fall into his proper place 
as simply the spiritual head of one of the world’s several great 
religions. 

Under such a Pope as that depicted above, there would be no 
necessity any longer to employ political Cardinals, The office of 
Secretary of State would, ipso facto, cease to be. The Inquisition 
would be abolished, and the Index Expurgatorius no longer published. 
This latter list, in fact, has for some considerable time past degener- 
ated into a mere farce, since it has become almost impossible for its 
editors to find room for all the heretical works they would like to 
denounce, and the gross absurdity of the situation was realised at 
the accession of Pope Leo XIII., when one of the Pontiff’s first acts 
was to remove from the Index one of his own works, which had 
long ago been iudged and condemned as heretical! Putting books 
on the Index, moreover, does not in these freer days stop their being 
read, and some cases serving as an advertisement even aid their 
circulation. 

It has been well said by a Roman Catholic writer that ‘‘ England 
has always been a puzzle to Rome.” No Pope, excepting Adrian IV., 
has ever understood the English people, whom the Holy See has 
governed, or tried to govern, as if they were a nation of slaves. 
The favourite Roman Catholic doctrine, as expounded in their school 
books, that, before the Reformation of the sixteenth century, England 
had for nearly a thousand years existed in a condition of perfect 
peace and unison, so far as spiritual matters are concerned, under 
the Popes, is quite contrary to fact. During the six successive 
centuries preceding the Reformation, England and the Holy See 
had been at constant variance. Such kings as William I., William 
II., Henry IL, and Edward I., absolutely refused to let their 
dominions be that mere “well of wealth from which Rome might 
draw unlimitedly.” Under Papal tools like Edward the Confessor, 
John, Henry III., and Henry IV., England was plunged into a state 
of civil war, as a result of these monarchs submitting to Rome. 
The very Bishops who helped to bring about and draw up Magna 
Charta were acting in direct opposition to the Pope. After the 
Reformation the same Papal policy was continued. Even Cardinal 
Pole, the Legate, died under the ban of the Pope’s severe displeasure, 
on account of alleged heresy. Under Elizabeth, the Pope invited 
her subjects to assassinate their Queen. Under King James I, 
the Holy See tried to prevent the English Roman Catholics taking 
an oath to renounce the detestable doctrine of the Deposing Power. 

In truth, therefore, the whole story about the beatific condition of 
the pre-Reformation Church in England is quite incorrect. The 
mediseval Church in these islands was very far removed indeed from 
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being that example of concord, with which modern Roman writers 
are in the habit of unfavourably comparing the Anglican com- 
munion. It was one long story of bickering between Seculars and 
Regulars, between monastic order and monastic order, between 
priests of foreign nationality and those of English birth, between 
Church and State, and between Pope and King. 

The Pope that is to be would have much to do in setting things 
right in the British Isles, even in our day. Rome in England, it 
is true, is now better ordered than it is probably in any other 
country, but recent revelations to hand concerning Ireland show 
how much remains to be effected on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. In England, our Pope would have to bring Roman 
Catholics more into touch with popular English life. He would 
have to alter the system of the Lenten fasting, which is too severe 
for usage in a climate like our own. He would have to permit 
married clergy, seceding from the Anglican ranks, to be allowed to 
take holy orders, and act as priests, in spite of their wives, in 
the Roman Church. He would have to restore the administration 
of the Communion in both kinds, as he would, indeed, all the 
world over. He would have to tell his priests to bring up the 
young on a healthier disciplinary system than now obtains, and not 
let little children, at an absurdly young age, undergo the ordeal of 
the confessional, and take the Eucharist. He would have to make 
an end of all the mechanical and mariolatrous prayers, which have 
been introduced since the days of Dr. Milner. The use of such a 
prayer, in public, as the Litany of Loretto would have to be for- 
bidden. That medizval monkish toy, the rosary, would have to 
follow the same fate. 

With reference to the question as to how soon children should be 
summoned to confession, there can be no doubt that in England, as 
elsewhere, they are constrained to go at an age when they cannot 
possibly comprehend the nature of their task. Some priests, indeed, 
hardly listen at all to what the children say, realising as they do, 
the absurdity of the situation. An old story is told of how such a 
priest was once startled from his reverie by hearing a little girl 
calmly confess that she had recently committed murder, thefts, 
forgery, adultery, &c. It appeared that she had been given a book 
of instruction to read, and had learnt off a list of the sins therein 
mentioned, by heart, apparently thinking that she would have to 
recite them in the confessional-box. This curious instance is typical 
of the folly of forcing such manuals into the hands of poor little 
children. Such manuals do not tend to prevent them committing 
sin, but actually have an opposite effect, as it puts into their heads 
the suggestion of offences, of whose very existence they were unaware 
until they found them mentioned in print. The effect of the 
confessional-box on most young children is, on the whole, injurious. 
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It generally tends to destroy all frankness and simplicity of character, 
and trains some children to be furtive, superstitious, untruthful, and 
double-dealing. Grown-up people can go to the confessional as 
seldom as they like (they are supposed to go every Easter, at least) 
but children have practically to go whenever the priest tells them, 
and what was intended as a sacrament, therefore, simply becomes 
to them a periodical punishment. 

As to the manner of the administration of the Eucharist, the 
time has surely arrived when the Roman Catholic Church should 
return to the adoption of the custom of the early Church, and restore 
the use of the chalice to the laity. Such has ever been the custom 
in the Established Church of England, and in the Greek Church the 
wafer is dipped in the cup. There is not, nor was there ever, the 
very faintest reason why the laity should be debarred from partaking 
of the wine, and it is now high time, when every school-child has 
facilities for reading up and ascertaining the rights of the matter, 
that the cup should be restored. 

To sum up: our future Pope will have to institute some very 
sweeping, but necessary reforms, of which, I think, the following 
may be accepted as a little list of the most urgently required, and 
too long delayed : 

(1) The restoration of the cup to the laity, at Holy Communion ; 

(2) Permission to married convert clergymen to take holy orders, 
on joining the Roman Church ; 

(3) The resignation of a Pope on reaching the age of seventy ; 

(4) The surrender of all claims to the Temporal Power ; 

(5) The appointment, in every country, of a Commission to 
examine into the authenticity of the relics preserved for the adoration 
of the faithful ; 

(6) Raising the age limit of confirmation for children, and thereby 
preventing their approaching the altar for communion, and entering 
the confessional, too soon ; 

(7) Restriction of the powers and numbers of the Society of 
Jesus ; 

(8) The publication of an annual-balance-sheet, minutely showing 
the distribution of the funds collected under the name of ‘‘ Peter's 
Pence” ; 

(9) The abolition of the taking of “final vows” by monks and 
nuns. By this, I mean vows, binding men and women, young or 
old, to conventual seclusion for the whole of their lives. 

Until a Pope, such as we have now described, shall sit in Peter’s 
Chair, all schemes so constantly discussed concerning the so-called 
Reunion of Christendom, and Reunion with Rome, can never assume 
any practical form. The Reunion must be one of hearts, not of 
dogmas! Reforms and concessions alike must come from Rome, 
before she can hope to regain the trust or respect of the non-Catholic 
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world. The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, which 
called into existence newtypes of Christianity, and revived old systems 
coldly neglected for a thousand years, left the Roman Catholic Church 
untouched, unrepentant, and unreformed. Since then, she has been 
steadily going backwards, instead of speedily progressing. During 
the last half-century, Rome has passed more reactionary measures 
than were passed in any four consecutive centuries in medieval 
times. During the very darkest of the “ Dark ages,” no Council 
endeavoured to proclaim the Bishop of Rome infallible: this was 
reserved for the nineteenth century. Some notable medieval writers, 
even, attacked the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, another 
innovation introduced in the nineteenth century. Rome has, con- 
sequently, made no attempt to reform herself, and daily finds herself in 
@ more and moreisolated position. Within the confines of herownlarge 
communion, too, there are signs of a coming storm. “ Americanism ” 
and “Liberal Catholicism” are movements gradually growing in 
intellectual force and vivacity. From time to time they are denounced 
and retarded, but they revive, and continue to flourish, all the same. 
In the sixteenth century, Rome fell from her proud position, simply 
because she refused to grant reasonable concessions to the Reformers, 
and unless some great liberal Pope be elected in this century, or 
early inthe next, her further fall will be by then far more disastrous 
than it was in Luther’s day. It will not be a farther decline, but a 
complete collapse. In the words of Napoleon, it will not be a mere 
* defeat, but a total rout! 

Just as Zola’s hero, the young French priest and enthusiast, 
dreamed of “a New Rome,” so may we, hoping against hope, expect 
that, although not in our time, and possibly not in this century, but 
clearly before the termination of the next, a great internal reformation 
will have thoroughly purged the Church of Rome. Like the ascending 
cries of the slain, whose souls St. John saw in Heaven, under the 
altar, for centuries past the cries of reformers have with a loud voice 
been heard, all the world over asking, How long will these things 
last ? Civilisation and education alike demand that the Church of 
Rome shall cast aside her methods of barbarism, her political aspira- 
tions, her medieval superstitions, and return to primitive doctrines 


and usages. 
PuHItip SIDNEY. 
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WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


III 


Tue fifth Session dealt with the Franchises of women for Com- 
munal avd Church offices. 


“The President, Frl. Dr. (phil.) Gottheiner, showed how since the six- 
teenth century the right of voting had been transformed froma ‘Right 
of Nature’ into a public function, which every citizen exercises in the 
public interest, and the State should therefore secure it to every citizen. 
In Germany women landowners possess the communal vote, but may only 
exercise it by proxy, except in the Kingdom of Saxony. They are not, 
moreover, permitted to be elected. 

“ Fru Bagger-Weiss (Denmark) stated that last winter the Government 
put forward a proposal to give to women the communal vote, and there 
was every prospect that the Chambers would confirm this proposal. 

“ Fréken Krog told of the long years of effort to secure the communal 
vote granted to the women of Norway in 1901. They are also eligible for 
communal management, to school, poor-law, and prison authorities. In 
Christiania there are several women members of the municipal body. It 
is expected that they will soon be empowered to act on juries. 

“ As to England, the official summary was so condensed, and therefore 
inaccurate, that the following is substituted. The ancient municipal 
voting rights of women were destroyed in 1834, but restored in 1869. 
Women now (1904) vote, if unmarried and qualified, in all local govern- 
ment elections; if married, they may not vote for municipal councils, in 
consequence of a legal decision in 1871, which declared that they were not 
‘ persons,’ and by implication are excluded from voting for county councils 
(except in the County of London), but vote for all other local administra- 
tive bodies, to all of which, except town and county; councils, women, 
whether married or unmarried, are eligible. In Scotland and Ireland 
women, whether married or not, vote on the same conditions as men for 
all local administrative bodies, and are eligible to all except town and 
county councils, 

“ Frau Adele Gerber said that in all the Austrian crown lands women 
had possessed the communal vote since 1846, but had not exercised it. 
In Lower Austria the withdrawal of these rights had recently been 
threatened. As the Parliamentary vote is usually based on the communal 
vote, the greater landowners, including women, possess this also. 

“Mrs. Neymann spoke in the name of the Dutch American women, 
declaring that the corruption and terrorism of political parties were the 
great hindrances to the concession of women’s communal rights. Only in 
Kansas, outside the four fully enfran chised States, did women possess the 
municipal vote. 
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“Frl. Paula Miiller (Hanover) spoke on the lack of voting rights for 
women in Church matters, end urged the necessity of conceding these to 
secure the combined activity of both sexes. 

“Mrs. Chapman Catt said that in America there is greater religious 
freedom than elsewhere. Some Dutch Church Constitutions exclude 
women. The great Methodist Church secures to women equal rights with 
men, and, partially, the right to be ordained. So alsu the great Baptist 
community with five million members. The Presbyterian Church limits the 
rights of women, and permits to them only to avail themselves of the common 
beneficent activities. The small Quaker community was the first which 
gave (from its beginning) full equality of rights to women. From it came 
a group of the greatest pioneers, including Susan B. Anthony. Those 
ecclesiastical bodies which have refused freedom to women have produced 
few advanced women. This territory also the American woman advances 
to attack full of satisfaction, since she knows that the denial of justice to 
women often endangers the very existence of the refusing Church.” 


The sixth Session considered the political franchise for women. 


“ Frl, Ika Freudenberg (Munich) expressed a hope that one result of the 
Congress would be that women would never again cease from their demand 
for the franchise. 

“The Rev. Anna Shaw spoke on the difficulty of securing the franchise 
for women in the U.S.A., since ‘the forty-nine States of the Union offer 
no common ground of attack. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho have 
granted full equality of political franchise rights. 

** Frau Dr. Aletta Jacobs stated that the Dutch political franchise did 
not formally exclude women, but it was not practically carried out, and 
must be worked for. Most of the political parties had Women’s Suffrage 
in their programme. 

“Mme. Champonniere explained that in Switzerland the woman’s vote 
was not expressly prohibited, but it was practically not carried into effect. 
A vigorous agitation was now springing up. 

“Frau Norrie said: In Denmark all studies are open to women except 
theology, but they may not practise law. Women have had neither the 
political nor the communal vote, but a new communal law will this winter 
enable them to vote and to be voted for. 

“Mrs. Husted Harper showed how hard a struggle lay before the women 
of the U.S.A. to secure the diverse franchises. 

“ Fri. Dr. Schirmacher said that in America the struggle for the fran- 
chise had already tended to a better payment of women’s work. In 
teaching and postal work they were still much worse paid than men; 
political power would enable them to set this right. Woman’s lack of 
this force condemned her to subordinate positions. In Australia, where 
women can vote, already a series of reforms have been initiated, such as 
equal rights for men and women in marriage; greater responsibility of 
the unmarried father. She mentioned the recently formed International 
Alliance for Women’s Suffrage and its German foundress. 

“Mrs. Fawcett said: In the Australasian colonies women have already 
the full right of voting—we shall see to it that itis also conceded in 
England itself. 

“Mrs. Merrill-Horne spoke of the possibillty of women legislators, and 
told how she came to be elected a member of the legislature (Utah) and of 
the Committe for University Education. 

‘Mrs, Mary Dobson spoke of the woman’s vote in Tasmania. Frau 
Lilli Braun claimed that the Social Democrats in 1904 first demanded the 
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political franchise for women. Dr. K. Schirmacher showed the shady 
side of universal male suffrage in France. Mrs, Montefiore demanded the 
economic and political freedom of women. England had political parties, 
but no truly organised woman’s party. Graf Hoensbroek urged that 
politicians of all parties should take part in the Congress.” 


Before considering the proceedings of the great collective meet- 
ings at which the Congress reached the highest pitch of sympathetic 
enthusiasm, of moral earnestness, and of deep devotion to the one 
great cause which each of these representatives of seven million 
women had at heart—the uplifting of humanity by the uplifting of 
womanhood—it may be well to give a picture of their place of 
meeting, and the conditions under which they met, for which, 
as the writer was not present, she is indebted to Mrs. Dora: 
B. Montefiore. 


“The ‘ Philharmonic’ is a building consisting of four large and finely 
decorated meeting-halls; the largest of which, known as the Grosser Saal, 
holds on the floor over 3000 persons, and accomodates in the galleries and 
boxes several hundreds more. The Oberlicht Saal, the Beethoven Saal, 
and the Blauer Saal each accommodate an audience of over 1000. The 
building contains, besides, an immense number of other rooms and galleries, 
two of which were furnished as drawing-rooms, where members of the 
Congress could meet friends or rest; one was fitted up as a spacious 
reading and writing-room ; two as Press-rooms; one as a photographic 
studio; and one as aninformation bureau. The galleries were exquisitely 
decorated with greenery and flowers, and hung with portraits of famous 
women from every country (I should like to add, with pride, that many 
of these were English women). In some parts of these galleries light 
refreshments could be obtained, and in other parts one could rest amidst 
pleasant surroundings during the short intervals between the discussions 
of the many and various subjects of interest. To give a final touch of 
perfection to the whole thoughtful and womanly care bestowed on every 
detail of the Congress, a small room under the care of two Red Cross 
Sisters was set aside in case of sudden illness or faintness overcoming any 
member of the Congress; and I learnt from a medical woman from 
Holland, who had occasion to attend professionally a patient in this room, 
how perfect were all its appliances and arrangements.” 


Arrangements so complete were impracticable at the Women’s 
International Congress in London, since London possesses no single 
building convenient for such a purpose. The Sessions each morn- 
ing were from 9 to 1, except on Monday, the opening day, and 
each section occupied one of the four halls; the afternoons were 
left free for social or educational pleasures; whilst at 8 o'clock on 
the evenings of Mondey, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday collective 
assemblies crowded the great hall, and overflowed into the other 
halls, to listen to the women from many lands, who in English, 
French, or German tongue (the officially rocognised languages) gave to 
their eagerly-listening sisters the lessons of their own experience, 


. 
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courage for the toils of to-day, and hope through the vision of the 
yet-to-be. 

On Friday, at 5 p.M., what many thought the prettiest, and what 
was, in view of the future, the most important meeting of the 
Congress, was held. The girls attending the principal high schools 
of Berlin, and their teachers, the training-college women students, 
the University women students, crowded the great hall to hear the 
leaders of the Congress set forth the aims and hopes of the Inter- 
national Council of Women. So early came the young people that 
the doors had to be opened at 3 P.M., and so great was the crowd 
that the adjoining halls had to be thrown open. 

At 4 p.m. on Saturday came the final “farewell” meeting, which 
to all present became a renewed consecration of their life-work, as 
even its record has been to wany not present. 

The first general meeting was addressed by speakers representing 
Austria, Canada, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Italy and the United 
States of America, each of whom gave a sketch of the development 
and present position of the woman question in her own country, 

. nearly all of them speaking, as we are told by Mrs, Ogilvie Morgan, 
in her very interesting letters from the Congress, “ freely, without 
notes, in clear, far-reaching voices, and very acceptably to the 
audience.” The speaker, however, who had the most enthusiastic 
reception was Mrs. Mary Church Ferrell, Hon. President of the 
National Union of the Coloured Women of America, a most interest- 
ing personality. 





“With African blood in her veins, she spoke in fluent German of the 
freeing of the slaves in the U.S.A., and particularly of the coloured women. 
She was a speaking testimony of the high intelligence of her race, of whom 
she spoke in lively fashion, especially of the coloured women, and of their 
success in all departments of knowledge, of art, and of industry. She gave 
full, unstinted praise to the white women of America, who had stood side 
by side with their coloured sisters, and tried to open all callings to them. 
She closed with the suggestion that the Afro-American race might not be 
so ‘ black’ as its enemies painted it, and hoped for the elevation of her 
race, chiefly as the result of the woman movement among the coloured 
people.” 






The second general meeting, on Tuesday evening, was addressed 
by Fri. Alice Salomon, Frau Marie Lang, Lady Aberdeen (who also 
spoke in German), and Mrs. Perkins Gilman, whose forcible elo- 
quence astonished and delighted her audience. It is only possible 
here to summarise most briefly the addresses of Frau Lang and 
Mrs. Gilman. The former, speaking of the unpaid work of the 
housewife, said : 






“The general opinion of to-day is that the woman belongs to the house, 
that here her chief work lies, and that her place here cannot be otherwise 
supplied. How does society reward this work? Law is here silent. That 
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the equivalent of her work is represented by the maintenance supplied by 
the husband is a mistake, since this duty of maintenance is bound up with 
the marriage contract, as such, and is reciprocal. That the woman creates 
and conserves actual values, and has the weighty regulation of con- 
sumption in her hands, is also greatly to his advantage in the making of a 
fortune. By the neglect of this problem on the part of the Legislature the 
woman is too often, by the death of her husband, left penniless after her 
life-long work. To this absence of reward is due the low value set by 
herself and others upon her work, and also, to some extent, the light 
esteem in which she is held. The active business or professional woman 
outside the house by marriage loses the acknowledgment of her work. 
One means remained—business partnership ; this, however, belongs to the 
later future. In the meanwhile we must insist on the legal recognition of 
the industrial value of the housewife. The vast work of the housewife in 
endless small details must be held of value—the woman must be recognised 
as the co-maintainer of the family, and as a self-supporter. Her 
dependency must cease, her domestic work must be regarded as her con- 
tribution to the partnership; a careful budget as evidence is thereby 
conditioned. Therewith, the speaker hoped, would disappear the contrast 
of the housewife with the professional or industrial woman, and the ter- 
rible activity of the ‘ good housewife,’ of whom Schiller says ‘She rests 
never,’ will cease. The speaker was received with lively applause and 


sympathy.” 
Mrs. Gilman spoke on “The Work of the Well-to-do Woman,” 
saying : 


“No one has ever yet objected to the toil of women ; the objection is to 
the payment of women ; especially is the opinion expressed that the well- 
to-do woman should not work. This has never been said of men. Why ? 
Man’s work maintains the world. But we should be maintained better 
if we added to it the work of the woman. In the first periods of human 
history woman did productive work, and it was counted as ‘womanly 
work.’: To-day it is counted unwomanly, since man has dominated her, 
and thereby reached his heights of culture. To-day woman seeks not only 
to recover her half of the world’s work, she insists also upon her half of 
the reward. But reward is not the final aim of our work. The possession 
of wealth does not remove the necessity of work. The aim of work is the 
maintenance of the social body, work is its organic life-process. Work is 
the duty of the capable. Work is not simply to maintain the worker, but 
to sustain the world. And every individual owes the world his best work. 
Who can work and does not work sins against the community. The work 
of the world is not too little for both sexes. So long as one needy indi- 
vidual remains there is work to be done. There is work for multitudes 
before the whole world finds its primitive necessities appeased. Then 
comes the work for the beautiful, the true, abiding, satisfying work of man.” 


Frau Marie Lang shows well and strongly the injustice of the 
position as it concerns the individual married woman ; but there is a 
farther social wrong involved on which she does not touch. The 
non-recognition of the economic value of the wife’s domestic work 
tends to a depreciation of the economic value of woman’s industry 
elsewhere, to its underpayment almost everywhere, and to the con- 
sequent cruel and unjust position of women as the “ involuntary 
blackleg ” of the labour-market. So long as the existing competi- 
tive industrial system and the domestic servitude of the wife con- 
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tinue, so long will each evil strengthen and support the other—the 
true social and industrial system needs as its preliminary condition 
the emancipation of woman. 

The general meeting of Thursday was addressed by Mrs, May 
Wright Sewall, the late President of the International Council of 
Women, and by Fri. Freudenberg, to whose arguments on a keenly- 
contested question, ‘‘The Relation of the Woman Movement to 
Political and Ecclesiastical Parties,” it is impossihle in a summary 
to do justice. Those who hold that the woman cause—which is the 
human cause—is immeasurably greater than any of the questions 
which divide political parties, and those who note how steadily at all 
times and everywhere ecclesiastical institutions have repressed and 
suppressed womanhood, to the extent of figuring a male Deity, and 
of attributing to woman the origin of evil-doing, will prefer to 
work outside the trammels of sects and parties for the great libera- 
tion of humanity through the assured freedom of womanhood. 

The general meeting of Friday morning, which considered the 
vital question of Woman’s Suffrage, was naturally densely crowded, 
‘ and enthusiastically received the women speakers from many lands, 
most of them pioneer workers for this great reform. Frau Marie 
Stritt, who presided, said that 

“‘ To-night they had only to give expression to the unanimous conviction 
of the collective woman movement, that woman must share in the making 
of the laws which govern her life. Mrs. Fawcett (England) expressed her 
satisfaction at the high stand taken by German women. Mrs. Chapman 
Catt spoke of the results of Women’s Suffrage in the four States of the 
American Union which had assured political equality to their women. 
Better representatives were chosen because women regard the vote as a 
means of furthering good to the community. Mme. Avril de St. Croix 
testified that the women of France also regarded the franchise as the 
basic demand.” 


But the highest pitch of enthusiasm was reached when the veteran 
leader, Miss Susan B. Anthony, now in her eighty-fifth year, rose 
to speak. The whole audience rose to greet her, and received with 
delighted applause her recital of some incidents of her early pioneer 
work in the United States of America. At the conclusion the 
audience again rose, whilst the President warmly thanked her, and 
assured her that her coming had been a heartfelt joy to the German 
women. 


“‘Fréken Gina Krog (Norway) spoke of the great advance of the 
movement in Norway, and Mrs. Napier, of New Zealand, where women 
have voted for ten years, pointed out that there the proportion of women 
voting is very considerable, that the condition of the workers had received 
increased attention, and a considerable number of beneficent laws had been 
passed as the result of women’s enfranchisement. Frau Dr. Aletta Jacobs 
(Holland) urged that under our existing social conditions women ought not 
to be content. Only the possession of the full franchise will make it pos- 
sible for women to help in securing peace and happiness for humanity. 
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“The Rev. Anna Shaw argued that political freedom will make us better 
citizens, that the State can have no higher aim than to develop in its 
citizens the noblest human ideal, and that the love of goodness and of 
peace which women possess so largely they owe to the service of humanity.” 


The crowd at the final meeting, on Saturday, was so great that 
a second gathering had to be held at the same time in the Oberlicht 
Hall. 


“ After the opening of the proceedings by Frau Stritt, Mrs. Perkins 
Gilman spoke on the theme ‘A New Theory of the Woman Question.’ 
She spoke of the significance of the woman movement in the last century. 
Slowly at first has the meaning of this question made itself understood in 
wider circles. She set forth the last book of an American professor, 
Leslie Ward, entitled Yor Pure Sociality, in which he put forward the 
hypothesis that the woman is the heart-type of the race, and man only its 
secondary manifestation. The primordial principle was either sexless or 
united both sexes in one individual. Ina humorous fashion she pointed 
out the difference between the Biblical and biological utterances on this 
question, Man and woman are both human, and it is unjust to consider 
woman only from the standpoint of sex; not only feminine tasks, but also 
masculine tasks, are the work of women. To the man all activities are 
admitted; to the woman, for a long time, domestic work was alone per- 
mitted. If the woman sought to enter upon other occupations, the false 
view was taken, ‘The woman seeks to be a man’; but in humanity is no 
sex, and man and woman can share all work. There are here three con- 
ditions—masculine, feminine, human. Both sexes can meet in a neutral 
territory, where man and woman work together for humanity. The 
speaker set forth the historical development, which shows that man used 
his physical strength in order to end the period known as the Matriarchate, 
which involved the freedom of women. It is the aim of the woman’s 
movement to place man and woman side by side as of equal dignity. But 
woman must, before all things, train herself to be a good mother, for on 
the mother depends the coming generation, which is the future. For that 
reason woman must be free, and no slave. Woman must be free in the 
choice of her spouse, and this she can only be on a basis of economic 
independence. She urged, in conclusion, that the work of the world must 
be shared between man and woman, for both need to work together for 
humanity. The woman knowing only matters of the house cannot grasp 
the greater interests, and therefore cannot take part in the greater work. 
A new type of mother must be created who understands her new duties 
and will educate herself to fulfil them. 

“ Frl. Helene Lange spoke on the final aim of the woman movement. 
At the outset they buried themselves in theories; in practical work they 
specialised ; and sometimes one feared that the separate groups would lose 
themselves. Therefore, it is necessary always to grasp the united idea. 
Material as well as economic causes underlie the woman movement; it can 
be shown historically that these have been a main factor therein. But 
these alone could not have created the woman movement, else must it have 
arisen in the Middle Ages, when these self-same causes existed, as Karl 
Biicher shows. How, then, has the woman movement arisen in the nine- 
teenth century from these same causes? Here is added a spiritual force 
of union to call it into life. It is the universal force of criticism, which has 
entered the new world of thought, which has also influenced the woman 
movement. We cannot consider separately the great streams of spirit-life ; 
they can only be understood in the relation of historical development, 
which in the nineteenth century turned itself specially to social problems. 
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Man, as the possessor, and satisfied in his relations to woman, did not 
originate this criticism, but the far-reaching criticism of the whole 
community set itself to criticise the relations of man and woman. 

‘“‘Frl, Lange sketched clearly the history of the economic revolution of 
the nineteenth century, which drove the woman of independent activity 
outside the home. It is intelligible that men should at the beginning have 
opposed this influx of women into their callings, but it is scarcely credible 
how little comprehension they showed of the necessity of the struggle. 
Spite of everything, an emancipation began. Equality before the law is 
not the final aim, but only the condition ; the full development of the 
personality is the aim. A new social and moral collectivity must be 
created in which man and woman can give full expression to their diverse 
capacities. To secure this must be the effort of the woman movement, and 
its fulfilment will only be achieved when the upbuilding of the world of 
thought has become the work in common of man and woman, and when at 
the head of the community stand no longer a dominant sex, but only great 
personalities. 

“Frau Stritt thanked the speaker, who had already been greatly 
applauded, and asked for a word from Lady Aberdeen before the close of 
the Congress. 

“Lady Aberdeen said: No visitor to this Congress would deem it 
fitting that we should separate without our endeavouring to express our 
deepest and most heartfelt gratitude to the German National Council of 
Women, and to the Berlin Local Committee, for all that they have done 
for us this week. I am highly honoured, as President of the International 
Council of Women, in being allowed to-day to speak for the women of so 
many countries—France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, United States of America, Argentina, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, besides other 
countries less formally represented—who desire to lay their truest thanks 
at your feet. We wish, first of all, to express a sense of the honour done 
us by your Empress, for your sakes, in so courteously receiving our 
executive, and thus recognising the work we are trying to do. We wish 
also to ask you to express our cordial thanks to the Burgermeister and 
Magistrates of this city for their most hospitable reception of us during 
our sojourn here, and especially for the magnificent entertainment to 
which they have invited us to-night. Again, we hope we may ask you, 
officially, to convey our appreciation of the splendid hospitality offered to 
the members of the International Council and the members of the Con- 
gress by the Countess von Biilow and the Countess von Posadowsky, and 
so many other kind hosts and hostesses, who have thrown open the doors 
of their beautiful homes to us this week. But we want te say more than 
this—and it is not easy to utter the feelings of the heart in such an assem- 
bly—but yet it is just because this Congress has touched our hearts that it 
has been the notable success that it has undoubtedly been. Frau Stritt 
and Frau Heyl: Your arrangements for us have been splendid; your 
organisation marvellous; your decorations and other signs of welcome 
most beautiful in their tastefulness ; your committees absolutely untiring. 
Our only wonder being that these ladies, and especially your Secretary, 
Friulein Salomon, should still be alive. And as for your lady helpers 
who have taken charge of our comfort and convenience, both in the in- 
formation bureau and other rooms, and in the carrying out of their 
arduous tasks as door-keepers and stewards, they have been everything 
that could be wished, and more. And yet, ladies and gentlemen, all this 
might have been done, and yet we ourselves might not have received the 
inspiration, and our work the impetus, which I believe this Congress has 
given us. Lady Aberdeen proceeded in German: But you have taken 
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us to your hearts; you have made us feel so much at home with you; 
your hospitality has been so spontaneous; you have given us so many 
opportunities to meet each other, and to learn to know one another as 
friends, that we are going away quite different people to those who came 
here a few days ago. New friendships have been formed which will 
neve: die; new ideas have been awakened in our souls which will inspire 
our work in the future—the world is altogether a more beautiful place, 
because we have been brought in touch with so many grand and devoted 
souls, who are giving their lives for the world’s good. How can we thank 
you forall this? We cannot attempt to do so, but we can lay our hands 
in yours, and pledge ourselves to be true to one another and to the high 
mission which will for ever unite us. 

“Herr Stadtrath Munsterberg spoke at the close, to bear testimony to 
the effect of the Congress, especially on the masculine world. It was his 
personal conviction that the unity of the imposing organisation at this 
Congress would have far-reaching effects, and bear lasting testimony to 
the power of women, which when, united, they were able to unfold. He 
closed with the wish that the woman movement might succeed in its aim 
—the full development of the Personality. 

“The President closed with thanks to all who had taken part in the 
proceedings of the Congress. To her Majesty the Empress were due the 
thanks of the Congress, and also to the Court for the reception; and 
thanks were due also to the Press and to Frau Hey] and all her women 
helpers. 

“Tn conclusion, she turned to the guests and thanked them for their 
many suggestions, whilst she wished that the seed they had scattered might 
spring up and bring forth fruit—in the strength of which they might 
fight the fight which lay before them, for 


“To be free is nothing, to become free is everything.” 


As Lady Aberdeen’s speech clearly shows, the social side had not 
been forgotten in the midst of much strenuous endeavour. Her 
speech, as above given, is reproduced from the “ Letters from the 
Congress” of Mrs. Gordon Ogilvie, Hon. Corresponding Sec. of 
the International Council of Women, reprinted from the Aberdeen 
Free Press. Those who desire to hear of the great ‘‘ welcome,” of 
the reception by the Empress, the reception in the Palace Gardens 
of the Imperial Chancellor and the Home and Foreign Ministers, and 
of the reception given by the Town Council of Berlin at the close of 
the Congress, as also of the exhibitions, public buildings, schools, 
institutes, &c., thrown open for the benefit of the visitors, will do 
well to refer to Mrs. Gordon’s ‘‘ Letters.” 

The preceding pages have clearly shown what great progress has 
been made in many countries, during this last half-century of freer 
movement and intercourse, made possible by the railway, the steam- 
ship, the post, the telegraph. But the advance is incomplete and 
unequal, and occasionally varied by retrogression, as in England of 
recent years. The position of woman almost everywhere is one of 
repression and tutelage, man claiming supremacy in virtue of a 
pretended superiority, the existence of which is disproved by his 
flagrant injustice.. Only by the justice of full equality before the law 
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can woman be secure, and become free at last to do the great work 
of her beneficent maternal faculty, from lack of which come wasted 
lives, human suffering, the absence of joy, the presence of positive 
misery. The greatest crime of man against humanity is his sense- 
less and cruel waste of this beneficent force, a crime for which his 
hitherto “invincible ignorance” is the only possible excuse. For 
woman is not ‘“‘ undeveloped man,” but the other half of humanity, 
man’s complement, as man is woman’s. This larger humanity, 
including the mother faculty, can alone bring to the world justice, 
truth, peace, joy, and teach the divine art of living, which man in 
his blindness has almost crushed out of existence. 

In the fact that the women of so many lands have learnt to 
understand, respect and love each other, we have a mighty force for 
good ; but the full benefit to humanity of that force can never be 
realised till womanhood is free; and in this sense the converse of 
Frau Stritt’s farewell words is true: to become free may be great, but 
freedom itself is greater. Women need the tools and the weapons 
of freedom to do their life-work in the world, and such a tool is 
the Parliamentary Franchise, which will be at once to women the 
charter of liberty, the key of opportunity, the weapon of defence 
against injustice, the instrament of attack upon evil everywhere. 
The demand of political enfranchisement is now put forward by the 
women of many lands. Some of the women of England have been 
struggling for nearly forty years to obtain it, and yet in England 
this freedom—woman’s just right—seems further off than in 1870, 
when the Second Reading of a Woman’s Suffrage Bill was for the 
first time carried in the House of Commons ; and meanwhile grievous 
wrongs of womanhood remain unheeded and unredressed. 

Yet, if the women of these kingdoms would but realise that this 
is a question of deeper and more vital import to womanhood and to 
the race than any or than all the questions which divide political 
parties, the struggle would soon be at an end, the victory won—a 
victory fraught with benefit to womanhood everywhere and to collec- 
tive humanity. 

The women of these islands are not fettered by the denial or 
restriction of the right of public meeting or of combination, as are 
the women of so many other lands. They have but to convince one 
single Parliament of the justice and urgency of their claim, and to 
carry a Women’s Suffrage Bill through both Houses by sufficiently 
decisive majorities, and the Royal Assent becomes a matter of 
course ; whilst an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons 
would almost necessitate, on Constitutional grounds, the acquies- 
cence of the non-representative House of Lords. In the United 
States of America both Houses of forty-five separate Legislatures 
have to be convinced before the political enfranchisement of the 
womanhood of the great Republic can become an accomplished fact, 
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unless, indeed, a President be found just-minded enough to recom- 
mend to the Federal Legislature a Women’s Suffrage Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, and a Federal House of Representatives 
and Senate just-minded enough to adopt such an Amendment, which 
would then need the ratification of three-fourths of the State Legis- 
latures before it could become law. 

The task of the women of the United Kingdom is mere child’s 
play compared with that of the women of the United States, espe- 
cially in view of the further fact that even when a State Legislature 
does pass a measure of Women’s Suffrage, it must be referred for 
ratification to the whole body of the male electorate. The present 
moment is propitious, for few will venture to deny that women ought 
to have an effective voice on the question of suggested fiscal changes 
which must, for weal or woe, affect them as mothers and house- 
keepers, even more closely than they will affect the men of the 
community. Delay, moreover, is dangerous, since such careless 
indifference on the part of women may issue in the building up 
against their enfranchisement of the barrier of “ manhood ” suffrage, 
and the apotheosis of the male sex as the whole of collective 
humanity. 

Will the women of these islands rise to the height of this great 
occasion, and, realising that their struggle for enfranchisement is not 
for themselves alone, but for womanhood everywhere and for the 
fature of humanity, now unite in one supreme effort to secure the 
immediate accomplishment of this great act of human justice ? 


IGNoTA. 
















THE MYSTERY OF CONSCIENCE. 


“ No one, I presume, can analyse the sensations 
of pleasure or pain. In many instances, how- 
ever, it is probable that instincts are persistently 
followed, from the mere force of inheritance, 
without the stimulus of either pleasure or pain. 
.. . Hence the common assumption that men 
must be impelled to every action by experiencing 
some pleasure or pain may be erroneous.” —T7he 
Descent of Man. 


Ir is probable that very few modern evolutionists entertain any 
serious doubt as to the applicability of the theory of Natural 
Selection to the evolution of the moral sense—always excepting, of 
course, the latest view of the eminent co-discoverer of that theory. 
And well might we accept it, for this strange example of scientific 
inconsistency is probably unique; and the fact that Dr. A. R. 
Wallace wrote the concluding pages of “ Darwinism ” may perhaps 
be regarded by posterity as one of the most remarkable facts in the 
scientific record of the nineteenth century. 

Yet, though the natural origin of the moral sense is thus widely 
recognised among the scientists, it is still far from being recognised 
in the opposite camp. The “conscience ” is still the peculiar fetish 
of the theologian—the last refuge of the supernaturalist. Bodily 
structure, nervous organisation, senses, instincts, intellectual faculties 
even, at a pinch—all these may have been evolved they unwillingly 
admit; but conscience ?—that ‘inward monitor” ?—that divine 
mysterious “ guide ” ?—never ! 

It is, indeed, this supposed mysterious character of the moral sense 
that constitutes it the inmost citadel of the fortress of super- 
naturalism. Mysteries are the natural province of the theologian. 
From the medicine-man and the ghost seer to the Christian priest 
they all dearly love a mystery, and the deeper the mystery the more 
devotedly do they cherish it; and, of course, the more cordially do 
they damn any person who attempts to elucidate it. This predi- 
lection for ‘mysteries is due to the familiar though rather curious 
notion that what is mysterious or incomprehensible is more directly 
associated with the deity than what is clear and obvious. God 
created all things—especially mysteries. Thus the existence of an 
acknowledged mystery—something that continues to defy the power 
of human research—is regarded as a more satisfactory indication of 
God’s own existence than any mere understandable phenomenon. 
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Our ignorance concerning one class of phenomena is, by some strange 
process of reasoning, supposed to illuminate our ignorance about 
something else. 

The mysterious character assigned to the conscience is, of course, 
well known. The mystery is twofold, first as to its origin, and next 
as to its mode of operation. And under the second head the crucial 
point round which later controversy has raged is the undeniable 
fact that the dictates of conscience are independent of all direct 
considerations of ‘‘happiness”——-not only the happiness of the 
individual but the happiness of the community. Moral conduct is 
adopted because the moral agent feels such conduct to be right ; 
feels that he ought to adopt such conduct—not because he con- 
sciously recognises that such conduct would further either his own 
or the general happiness. This seems to be the gist of the cop- 
tention, not only of the theologians, but of all those who demur to 
the doctrine of Utilitarianism, which, by the way, is perhaps the most 
unfortunate name that has ever been bestowed upon a philosophical 
theory. 

This, then, is the supposed mystery attaching to the human 
conscience. This is the inscrutable marvel which arouses the awe 
and veneration alike of the metaphysician and the theologian, 
leading the first to attribute its origin to an “a priori intuition,” 
and the second to regard it as the special gift of God—which are 
really only two different ways of expressing the same idea, And 
should one be tempted to suggest that if conscience be really the 
gift of an omniscient and beneficent Creator—it seems rather unfor- 
tunate that it has not been bestowed in larger measure, so that its 
dictates might be universally obeyed—the suggestion is, of course, 
calmly brushed aside. That is only another “mystery,” and a 
mystery or so the more in the general scheme of things is of no 
consequence whatever ; indeed, as stated above, to the theologian a 
mystery is a source of positive satisfaction. 

The present article is an attempt to show that the so-called in- 
scrutableness attaching to the origin and nature of the moral sense 
is satisfactorily cleared up in the light of Darwin’s theory; that in 
its origin man’s Moral Sense is no more mysterious than man’s nose 
or liver; and that in its nature man’s moral sense, so far from 
exhibiting any evidence of divine bestowal, furnishes a very clear 
indication of the operation of Natural Selection. 

As the only useful search for truth must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, the first question we should ask ourselves is evi- 
dently this: Does the moral sense correspond in its origin and 
development to those other characteristics of living beings which are 
generally held to be the products of Natural Selection? If the 
moral sense be the result of this natural law, it must have come 
about in precisely the same way as all else that this law has brought 
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into being; and if we find that such an agreement exists, that is so 
much evidence in favour of the operation of Natural Selection ; 
whereas if we find, on the contrary, that there is anything in the 
origin or the development of the moral sense irreconcilable with 
the origin or development of all other organic endowments, the 
hypothesis of the natural evolution cf the Moral Sense would have 
to be abandoned. 

Now, considering first the question of origin, the one fact so 
universally observed throughout the field of evolution that it may 
safely be regarded as constituting a sure and indispensable mark of 
natural origin is the fact of continuity. Every product of evolution 
is a modification of some previous product—has been built up on 
something that has gone before. Indeed, this is implied in the very 
word “evolution,” and the revelations of embryology and com- 
parative anatomy have made it a commonplace of modern science, 
so there is no need to insist on it here. 

If, then, everything that is evolved must necessarily have been 
evolved out of something antecedent to it, so also must the moral 
sense, as @ function of conscious life, take its rise from some ante- 
cedent function of conscions life. As the vertebral column is 
derived from a notochord, and as the heart is derived from an en- 
larged blood-vessel, so the moral sense, if it be a product of evolution, 
must be derived from some other “ sense” existing prior to it, and 
capable of originating it. Can such an antecedent source be found ? 

It will probably be admitted without question that the instinct 
most prevalent throughout sentient nature is desire for pleasure and 
repugnance to pain. This is, in fact, somewhat of the nature of a 
truism, for the feelings of desire and repugnance are merely the pro- 
ducts of pleasures and pains—they are built up out of pleasurable 
and painful experiences. To “desire” anything simply means to 
anticipate pleasure from it, and therefore all living beings capable 
of feeling desire must from the very nature of that feeling desire 
pleasure or happiness—happiness being merely a term indicating a 
certain quality or grade of pleasure, but not of essentially different 
meaning. We may then regard the desire for happiness as a funda- 
mental instinct of all creatures which have reached such a stage of 
evolution as to be capable of the psychological function we call 
desire. 

The next consideration is as to the scope of this desire for happi- 
ness. Like all other results of individual experience, the desire for 
happiness must at first be confined to the individual—it must be a 
desire for the individual’s own happiness, unopposed, unrestricted by 
any other—it must be truly and absolutely egoistic. But it does 
not remain so. By a process so often and so clearly pointed out by 
writers on evolution that it has now come to be one of the most 
settled conclusions of the science, the desire for the happiness of the 
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self gradually extends, in the higher social animals, to a desire for 
the happiness of individuals other than the self-egoism branches out 
into altruism. And it is at the inception of this branching out—at 
this point of divergence—that the sense of right comes into being ; 
for it may be freely allowed that no feeling of desire for happiness, 
however intense, however unselfish and disi-:terested it may be— 
could ever of itself produce the feeling of the rightfulness of happi- 
ness which is the essence of what is called the moral sense. The 
sense of right, in short, is not the result of an increased desire for 
happiness, either egoistic or altruistic, but is the result of the conflict 
between these different desires. 

It should be observed that this is no mere metaphysical assump- 
tion, but is a process of mental development quite familiar to 
psychology. It is the process by which intelligence advances from 
its lowest to its highest stages; by which abstract notions arise out 
of concrete perceptions; by which general ideas are evolved out of 
particular presentations of consciousness. It is Bain’s Law of 
Relativity, that all consciousness is consciousness of difference, 
operating on every successive plane of mental evolution. 

An illustration may make this principle clearer, and as a simple 
instance let us take such a familiar everyday case as the idea of 
colour. If we inquire how the general notion of colour could have 
arisen there seems to be only one reply. It must have arisen by the 
perception of the difference between various colours actually presented 
to the sense. From the contrast between different colours must 
have emerged a cognition of something common to all of them—that 
is, @ cognition of-colour in general. If the entire universe had 
presented but one colour sensation to conscious beings, no general 
idea of colour could have been possible to them; or, to go a step 
farther, had the entire universe presented but one form of sensation 
to conscious beings, no knowledge of sensation in general would have 
been possible. As Hobbes put it, “To have always the same 
sensation and to have no sensation at all come to the same thing.” 
A person blind from birth could never have any real notion of 
“ darkness.” 

We find, therefore, that no new principle is invoked to account 
for the origin of that nascent feeling which develops into the moral 
sense. As the generalised notion of colour arises from the contrast 
of endless different colour experiences actually presented in conscious- 
ness, so the fundamental contrast between the endless egoistic and 
altruistic desires for happiness experienced by social beings gives 
rise to a generalised, impersonal desire or will for happiness which 
is the essence of the moral will. And precisely as the generalised 
conception of colour is something quite distinct from any actual 
sensation of colour—for, indeed, it negatives and excludes the notion 
of any one colour in particular—so the general, impersonal desire 
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for happiness negatives and excludes the notion of any particular 
and personal happiness, whether of the self or others, 

It will probably be urged against this that the two cases are not 
on a par, since the notion of colour in general <s not something totally 
different from the notion of any one particular colour; whereas the 
notion of right or duty is something totally different from a desire 
for happiness, however general or impersonal it may be. 

But is it really the case that the notion of duty contains no con- 
ception whatever of happiness or welfare? Is it possible to conceive 
of duty apart from welfare? Assuredly not. If I feel that I 
“ought” to act in a particular way, it simply means that I feel it 
would be “well” to act so, and “ill” not to act so. No other 
meaning is conceivable. It is true enough that we habitually think 
of daty, and are actuated by that notion, without thinking at all of 
happiness ; just as we think of colour or sound, and use those ideas 
in our mental operations, without thinking of any particular colour 
or sound. But the abstract notion is as much a product of the 
concrete feeling in the first case as in the second. 

Thus, then, have we arrived, if the above analysis be a true one, at 
the origin of the moral sense, but yet no more than its origin—the 
earliest germ of the faculty the development of which has yet to be 
traced. And we have found that this origin is not in any way 
different from the origin of all other products of evolution; that it 
is a special modification of something more general that has preceded 
it, and that it thus carries within itself the evidence of its natural 
genesis. 

Turning now to the second part of our subject, the question of 
development, we must pursue the same method as before and inquire 
first of all whether the moral sense has or has not developed on the 
same lines as the acknowledged products of evolution. If we find 
that it has so developed, we must accept the fact as evidence of the 
operation of natural causes as against the theory of a supernatural 
bestowal. 

In considering the process of Natural Selection no fact more 
forcibly impresses itself on the mind than the fact of the absolute 
fortuitousness (using this word in its restricted sense), the utter 
absence of design which characterises the entire operation of this 
great law. At every stage of the process, from its first inception 
to its final consummation, the law acts, as it is usually termed, 
“ blindly”; and though utility is always the necessary result of the 
process, it is so simply because it was from the first a necessary result, 
and not because it was at any time during the process recognised as 
an advantageous result. 

Every structure, quality, or function which has resulted from 
natural selection has been brought about quite independently of any 
conscious perception of its utility. The ‘‘ favourable variations,” 
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whether of structure or function, whether of body or mind, which 
Natural Selection works upon must exist before they are selected ; 
and they exist, not because they are “ favourable,” but because they 
are brought into existence by natural causes quite beyond the 
conscious control of the organisms which manifest them. This holds 
good of every successive stage of the process. As the ‘‘ favourable 
variations ” are selected, and handed on by heredity, other “ favour- 
able variations” are superposed upon them, but these further 
variations, whether in the same direction as the previous ones or in 
other directions, are in their origin no more related to utility or 
welfare than were the first. The only conscious association of them 
with utility can be during the lifetime of the conscious individuals 
possessing them. The exercise of a useful function brings about 
the welfare of the individual exercising it, or of the community to 
which that individual belongs, and consequently may become asso- 
ciated with welfare in the individual’s experience, but no further. 
The innate capacity for the useful function, received by the individual 
through heredity, remains in its essential nature independent of any 
consideration of welfare. The inherited product of Natural Selection 
—the only possible product, of course—is entirely of phylogenetic 
origin, and is always something cosmic, undesigned, the result of 
“blind laws” ; while its association with welfare, utility, or happiness 
is strictly confined to the individual, ontogenetic, transient, ceasing 
with each individual life. 

This being the grand salient characteristic of all things brought 
about by Natural Selection, be they physical, intellectual, or moral, 
it supplies the most efficient test that can be desired for determining 
whether any particular physical, intellectual, or moral endowment is 
or is not the result of that process. 

Let us then apply this test to that moral endownment known as 
Conscience, and doing so what do we find? We find that Con- 
science possesses exactly those attributes which it would possess 
were it the product of Natural Selection. We find, in the first 
place, that it is innate and not acquired, though it is capable of 
being strengthened by use during the lifetime of the individual. 
And we find, in the second place, that this innate instinct is in its 
essential nature independent of considerations of utility or welfare, 
though it becomes associated with such considerations during the 
conscious history of the individual. 

But these are the very characteristics of the conscience which 
are supposed to constitute its peculiarly mysterious nature as the 
God-given guide of human conduct. And thus we are brought to 
the remarkable conclusion that those qualities of the conscience 
which have all along been regarded with a sort of reverential wonder 
as signifying its mysterious supernatural origin—as a proof of its 
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divine bestowal—are the very qualities which furnish the clearest 
indication of the influence of natural law. 

To meet possible criticism, it must be pointed out in conclusion 
that the only attempt here made has been to show that Natural 
Selection is capable of accounting for what is usually held to be the 
peculiarly inscrutable character of the human conscience—that this 
endowment of human beings is, as stated in the earlier part of this 
paper, no more mysterious than other human endowments. ‘There 
are supernatural mysteries and there are natural mysteries. But 
the former are invented by human beings themselves out of their 
own ignorance, and set up for the gratification of their superstition, 
and no one thinks of attempting to solve them, for no one wants 
them solved ; whereas the latter are real problems presented for our 
solution in the world around us, and they are daily being elucidated 
under the search-lights of human Reason. Merely to show that 
any given phenomenon belongs to the second category, and not to 
the first, is to do something towards explaining it. 


A. E. Mappock. 








A TOUR THROUGH THE 
PELOPONNESOS. 


II 


THE direct road from Sparta to Kalamata runs for an hour and 
three-quarters between beautiful orange plantations across the plain 
to the picturesque village of Trype, which derives its name from the 
tporn, or “hole,” through the wall of Taygetos, which is formed by 
the defile of the Langada—a word which itself means a “ ravine.” 
Trype lies on a slight eminence at the entrance of the pass, and the 
ferns and moss, which here abound, make the scenery quite English 
in character. It is a place of springs, which gush out of the rocks, 
and into one of its caverns, the classic Kaiadas, the Spartans were 
wont to throw their criminals, as Thucydides tells us, On the 
gorge the scenery is very fine; few Greek valleys can compare 
with it for grandeur. ‘Tall rocks hem in the road, which in one 
place has been engineered, but is usually as rough as Greek mule- 
paths invariably are. While plodding along, I could not help 
feeling amazed at the feat of Telemachos, who, according to Homer,* 
drove in one day in a chariot from Phers, that is to say, Kalamata, 
to “hollow Lacedzmon,” considering that the Langada Gorge is the 
only means of communication and that it is impassable for carriages. 
At the small khan of Panagitza, four hours and twenty minutes 
from Sparta, we had our lunch on a little wooden table out of doors, 
where a Greek commercial traveller, the only person who passed us 
on the way, was contenting himself with a single cup of black 
coffee. Higher up, through the pines, we could see the Messenian 
Gulf glittering in the distance, and then we descended to the village 
of Lada (whose ‘‘ beautiful houses,” where we had intended to stay, 
proved to be an uninviting khan), only to ascend again by a very 
steep path, the hardest pull in the whole journey, to another col. 
On a sudden, the sea and Kalamata with its fine medieval castle 
came in sight; but distances are very deceptive in this clear atmo- 
sphere, and it took us two hours and twenty minutes, for the most 
part over a very stony road, to reach Kalamata. Almost at the 
last there is an ascent over a low hill outside the town, and then 
through a sandy lane we emerged into the streets of this fascinating 
1 Odyssey, iii. 488—iv. 1. 
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place, nearly twelve hours after leaving Sparta. Kalamata is one 
of the pleasantest towns of the Peloponnesos. Situated in the 
rich Messenian plain, among orange groves which recall the golden 
fruit of the Hesperides, and banana plantations which are a proof 
of its splendid climate, it is protected by the mountains from the 
cold winds, and may perhaps one day become the Nice of the Near 
East. Nature has done much for Kalamata, 

The town isa busy and flourishing place of about 18,000 inhabit- 
ants, which has long since recovered from the ravages of Ibrahim 
Pasha during the War of Independence, and is now the second 
largest town in the peninsula. Since the railway has been com- 
pleted, Kalamata is in direct communication with Athens by both 
land and sea—for the port of New Kalamai is only a mile away. 
It is now possible to leave Athens early in the morning and arrive 
at Kalamata—or Kalamai (“the canes”), as it is officially called— 
the same evening about nine, so that the Athens papers are on 
sale in the streets here on the day of their publication. There is 
nothing classical about the prosperous town, but patriotic Greeks 
will ever associate the river Nedon, which passes but cannot be 
said to flow, beside it, with the first Ze Dewm which the insurgents 
offered up for victory in the War of Independence. The bazaar 
offers as Oriental a spectacle as you may see in all Greece. Here, 
as in Sparta, and, indeed, in all provincial towns, the stranger is a 
boundless source of interest to the natives, and his entrance into a 
shop is at once the signal for a crowd to assemble, in order to see 
what he is going to buy, how much he is going to pay, and to hear 
him speak Greek—a performance which the Greeks take as a very 
great compliment, and upon which they never fail to comment 
favourably. The one historical sight of the town is the Frankish 
castle, which rises picturesquely on an eminence fifteen minutes 
behind it, for the tower inside the town is quite modern. A stirring 
history is connected with the castle, which was to the Frank princes 
of Achaia what Mistr& was to the Byzantine Despots. For Kalamata 
was assigned to Geoffroi de Villehardouin, who assisted Guillaume 
de Champlitte to conquer the Morea, as his family fief, in place of 
the Venetian settlement of Methone ; and it was within these walls, 
still fairly perfect, that the knightly Guillaume de Villehardouin, 
the founder and loser of Mistra, was born—the first of his race to 
see the light in Greece. Here too he died—the last male scion of 
his noble house—to the great loss of the principality, which in the 
weak hands of women henceforth became the prey of rival claimants 
till its extinction. But Kalamata’s castle has Venetian memories, 
too, and I noticed the Republic’s sign-manual, a winged lion, upon 
it. For, when Morosini recovered the Morea for his country towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, he occupied the old stronghold of 
the Villehardouins, thinking thereby to overawe the untamed Mainats. 
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The Turks spared the castle; let us hope that the Greeks will 
preserve so interesting and picturesque a memorial of the Frankish 
period. 

The excellent views of the hotel, where we put up, made our stay 
all the more agreeable, and the courtesy of the British vice-consul, 
Mr. D. A. Leondaritti, and his brother, afforded us every facility for 
seeing the place and arranging our journey up the country. There 
are consuls and consuls ; I have met an anti-British vice-consul who 
assured me that Great Britain had designs on Crete; I have met the 
surly consul who declines to give any information; and the Ambas- 
sador, who is too big a man to do anything useful, is a well-known 
peculiarity of the British Diplomatic Service. I have also seen a 
British representative who invited a party of our—but not his— 
countrymen to tea at his house, and then handed them a bill for 
thirty-seven drachmai/ But, having had a considerable experience 
of our consuls in the Levant, I should award the palm for courtesy 
to Mr. Leondaritti. His family, he told me with pride, had been 
British vice-consuls for three generations, or seventy-seven years, 
and his son, he hopes, will succeed him in the fulness of time. We 
called casually at his house for information, which he not onl- 
obtained for us at once, but invited us to attend the drilling exery 
cises of a girls’ school, which was taking place outside and which we 
saw from his windows. He took us down to see the similar exer- 
cises of the boys down at New Kalamai—for, since the war, gym- 
nastics for both sexes have assumed a prominent part in Greek 
education, and this combination of singing and drilling and marching 
behind the Greek flag not only develops the muscles, but increases 
— if that be possible—the patriotism, of young Hellas. The vice- 
consul had a pretty wit, too, whether he spoke in Italian or in 
Greek, and he made the appallingly difficult grimace, which signifies 
blank ignorance, better than any other Greek I have met. Every 
traveller who has had to ask questions of Greeks and has been 
unable to elicit the desired information from them, must have 
noticed the way in which they turn down the corners of their mouths 
and at the same time shrug their shoulders, The grimace is quite 
inimitable ; indeed, I know of only one English person who can do 
it in the least like a Greek; but it is more significant than a whole 
sentence of negatives. It is only Englishmen who talk with their 
tongues alone. The Greeks’ attitudes are as dramatic as they are 
varied, and the angle at which they hold their hands varies with the 
theme on which they are discoursing. Even the most prosaic of 
them are suddenly fired with rapture at a great thought, and at once 
dramatise their feelings, instead of concealing them. 

One could spend a long time eating lotuses, or rather oranges, 
in the gardens of Kalamata, where Otho was once entertained under 
the fragrant trees, and bathing in the delightfully warm water 
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of the Messenian Gulf. But we had a long programme before us, 
so we had to go, leaving with regret the crowded bazaar and the 
quaint pelican, who stalked about the square and snapped up un- 
considered and other trifles from the tables of the diners, at times 
receiving severe smacks on his gigantic bill, One morning, almost 
in the dark—for the train left, as Greek trains have a habit of doing, 
at 5 a.M.—we took the train for Tsepheremini, a roadside station 
fifty minutes up the line, where we alighted for the Monastery of 
Vourkano and the ruins of Messene, The English-speaking station- 
master—a rare phenomenon in these parts—lost no time in procuring 
us a horse for our baggage, while we walked up the mountain-side 
to the monastery, across corn-fields and along deceptive field-paths. 
We had a letter of introduction from the vice-consul to the 
Hegotmenos, who met us at the gateway, and invited us to partake 
of Turkish coffee in his room. Poor man, he seemed to be in a low 
way, the result of his prolonged fasting (for it was Lent), and con- 
stant cigarette-smoking appeared to be his only solace. He showed 
us, however, @ new visitors’ book, but evinced little interest in any- 
thing till I handed him an Athenian newspaper, which he eagerly 
devoured. Vourkano is one.of the most beautifully situated of all 
the Greek monasteries. It is a square building high up on the side 
of the mourtain, and is visible for many miles in almost every direc- 
tion. From the window of the cell, where we cooked our food for 
breakfast, we could see the blue Gulf of Messenia, and the green and 
fertile plain with the mountains beyond. No more peaceful spot 
could well be imagined than this, none more suited for the last days 
of a Charles V. or a Cantacuzene. But Vourkano cannot compare, 
in historic or architectural interest, with Hosios Loukas. The 
Hegoumenos said—and an inscription on one of the inner walls of 
the courtyard confirmed him—that the monastery was founded on 
“May 20 (0.8.), 1842,” while the new part, according to another 
inscription, dates from only 1861. The church, in the centre of the 
courtyard, is, however, older than the rest of the monastery. 
Vourkano—I quote the Hegowmenos—contained twenty monks and 
ten ‘servants and cooks” (the plural sounds most gastronomic) 
besides. As I had not seen the old visitors’ book, I asked whether 
many distinguished personages had been the guests of the monastery. 
Neither King George, though he had been at Kalamata, nor the 
Diadochs, have ever visited it; but Otho, as the Hegowtimenos 
remarked in a laconic sentence worthy of Cesar’s famous despatch, 
HAVev, Epaye, kal Epvye, “ came, ate, and went.” 

From the monastery we set out with our agoydtes, Andreas Theo- 
dor6poulos, over a shoulder of the mountain down into the village of 
Mavromati (“ black spring ”), which is close to the vast expanse of 
ancient Messene. The “ spring,” from which the village derives its 
name, gushes out of the rock, exactly opposite a khan, and in a huge 
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stone bowl near it some of the Messenian women were washing their 
linen, while others were fetching water from the abundant source. 
The villagers, who had assembled at the khan to play cards and talk 
politics, looked on with the deepest interest at our luncheon outside, 
while the landlord, a most picturesque old man with beautiful 
manners and a snow-white fustanella, would have done credit to any 
gallery of revolutionary heroes. Under the guidance of Theodoré- 
poulos, who possessed great local knowledge, we thence visited the 
remains of Messene. No walls in Greece are so striking as these 
huge ramparts, which Epaminondas caused to be erected as a defence 
of the rich Messenian plain against the covetous attacks of the 
Messenians’ hereditary enemies at Sparta. Earthquakes have come 
and gone, but none, said our agoydtes, has shaken these walls, 
though modern buildings in plenty have collapsed at those shocks. 
After the lapse of nearly twenty-three centuries, they stand to-day 
in great part, though the original six-mile circuit is no longer 
perfect, and only seven out of the thirty square towers still remain. 
The Arcadian gate, locally called the Dipylon, is the finest of the 
surviving ruins, and the central stone of the inner door, which 
may be seen slanting across the gateway, has a most extra- 
ordinary appearance. One of the towers near it, into which we 
climbed, seemed to be in rather a dangerous condition, as the stones 
in one place had little to support them. The theatre and the 
Stadion, the Agora and the Stoa are all among the vineyards 
of Mavromati now; and here, for the first time in the Pelopon- 
nesos, we thought that the ancient coins which the natives offered 
us for a few leptd, might conceivably be genuine. For from so 
huge an area as this the output of such curiosities can hardly fail 
to be large, and the number of visitors is inconsiderable. But the 
most beautiful part of this excursion is the view from the historic 
hill of Ithome, which, as Pausanias has related with more spirit 
than his Baedeker-like narrative usually displays, the jealous Spartans 
captured in the first Messenian war, and which the revolted helots long 
defended against their tyrants. We returned from Mavromati along 
the path to the monastery; and then, leaving the horse at the saddle 
between Ithome and the opposite hill of Eva, we climbed up in 
about an hour to the summit of the ancient Acropolis of Messene. 
The top is flat, except for an eminence at either end; on the highest 
point there stands the little Monastery of the Virgin, on the exact 
spot where once stood the sanctuary of Zeus of Ithome, to whom 
Aristomenes thrice offered a sacrifice for the slaughter of one hundred 
enemies. Modern, no less than ancient, Greeks love to place their 
holy shrines on the tops of hills, and it is easy to understand how 
the Christian hagiology was engrafted, as Hertzberg has shown, 
upon the old pagan worship, just as we in England have engrafted 
our modern political arrangements on the chartersof medizval kings. 
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The Virgin has succeeded Zeus as the guardian of Ithome’s top, but 
her monastery there, much older than that of Vourkano, was 
deserted. A single monk from the big monastery below sometimes 
toils up there for a special service; but we found the gate open and 
the rooms inside the building absolutely deserted. Outside is a 
curious memory of the old pagan days, when altars smoked on the 
mountain tops, a large ledge in the rock with holes for votive offer- 
ings, such as one sees in the pass of Daphni. Here, then, the 
Messenian priesthood implored the aid of Zeus against the Spartans, 
who darec to assail his holy mountain; here the father of the gods 
was in vain begged to save the city. From this point the view is 
magnificent, and even finer, I think, than that from Acro-Corinth ; in 
all Europe there can be few to equal it. From this “ specular 
mount” we saw the snow-capped range of Taygetos and the myste- 
rious region of the Maina stretching away as far as Matapan ; three 
patches of blne marked the Messenian Gulf, the sea near ‘sandy 
Pylos,” and the sea beyond Kyparissia. At our feet lay the whole 
plain of Messenia, rich in corn and wine, and beyond it inland the 
Arcadian mountains. On the other side, immediately below, the 
walls and towers of Messene, which we had just visited, were visible 
in all their massive strength, and the hills around them were pink 
with flowers. A sheer precipice terminates the summit, on which 
the monastery stands, but the other end, covered with the tall stalks 
of some withered plant, is less abrupt. Thence we set out on our 
return to Vourkano, only turning aside to drink at a well and admire 
the remains of the Ionic temple close to the spring. 

We had asked, and readily obtained, leave to stay all night at 
Vourkano; but we thought, as it was still light, that it might be 
better to go on that night, instead of leaving at an unearthly hour 
next morning. So we made our excuses to the Hegotimenos, who 
presented us each with an orange, plucked from a tree in the court- 
yard, as a parting gift, and started down the hill towards the village 
of Meligala, some two hours distance. As we descended the steep 
path, we could hear the voices of the monks chanting their evensong 
in the church. All else was still ; not a soul seemed to be stirring 
in the great Messenian plain. Such peace as this only Greece 
knows; and within the walls of her monasteries alone there is yet 
to be found that spirit of repose which has left our nervous modern 
life for ever. 

It was a moonlight night, or else we could not have found the 
way down the dry mountain torrents and through the narrow lanes. 
A party of merry peasants, on their way home from their work, 
indicated the approach of a village; and, crossing a curious triple 
bridge, which has a straight course and then forks to right and left, 
we soon arrived at Meligala, a considerable village on the line from 
Kalamata to Corinth. There the worthy Theodorédpoulos left us, 
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having first offered to give us a letter of introduction to his brother, 
a barrister at Megalopolis. Such is Greek democracy ; one brother a 
barrister, the other a muleteer! We had been sixteen hours out, 
and were glad to reach the khan, kept, like that at Mavromati, by a 
fine old man in petticoats, who personally attended to our wants, 
and woke us up at five in the morning by walking straight into our 
room from the outside staircase while we were in bed! In the 
grey morning that huge vision in a fustanella, standing in the door- 
way silently there, seemed like the ghost of some dead pallikar, 
beckoning us on to follow him. Humble as the khan was, the food 
was good, and the dining-room possessed a dinner-lift of a primitive 
kind, which filled us with amazemeut. 

Next morning we went on by the early train to Megalopolis, to 
which a branch line of five kilométres in length, made five years 
ago, now conducts from the junction of Bilali. The section of the 
main line from Diavolitsi to Bilali is a splendid piece of 
engineering. By means of a series of curves it climbs the pass of 
Makriplagi, where was fought in 1264 the great battle between the 
Franks and Greeks, in which the former, aided by Turkish 
mercenaries, were victorious. The pass itself is a very fine defile, 
and from the top we had a view of Vourkano, still visible on the 
mountain-side far away, and of the Messenian Gulf. The Turkish 
element has, after three-quarters of a century, left its mark on the 
place-names of this part of the Morea, and one of the stations here- 
abouts ends in the Turkish title aga (Kurtaga), while another 
terminates in dey, just as in Turkey itself we have Haidar Pasha 
and Mustapha Pasha. A Greek fellow-traveller expressed his 
surprise, which I fully shared, that these names have not been 
changed, in accordance with the usual Hellenic practice, into 
classical, or at least Christian equivalents. However, when dey is 
written in the Greek fashion, pene, its Turkish origin is sufficiently 
disguised to elude the traveller who is not a philologist. 

Megalopolis, “the great city,” has a great name, but it is in fact 
a squalid village, consisting of one street and a large and uninterest- 
ing square. Although it has only about 1500 inhabitants, it 
supports a daily paper of a rather personal character, and now that 
it is on the railway may perhaps increase, But I could scarcely 
imagine that this was the vast city, once as big as Messene, which 
Epaminondas had founded, as he had refounded that other stronghold, 
in order to keep Sparta in order. There is no trace of the house 
where Polybios, that great dull historian, who regarded the Roman 
conquest us the sole salvation of Greece, first saw the light. But to 
the British traveller it is a sacrosanct duty to visit Megalopolis, for 
the excavation of its theatre is the greatest exploit of the British 
Archsological School—an institution which might do much more if 
the British Government were like the German, or if South African 
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millionaires would pay for the excavation of Greek architecture, 
instead of disfiguring Park Lane with their hideous palaces. As a 
nation, we are at a great pecuniary disadvantage in this respect, 
compared with the French, the Germans, and the Americans. At 
present, the Government grant to the British School at Athens is 
about one-half of what an enterprising London paper once paid for 
the early news of an Australian cricket-match. No wonder that most 
University men find Archeology a losing profession, and turn instead 
to that form of professional athletics known as school-mastering. In 
Megalopolis, however, the memories of the British excavators are 
still green, and Professor Gardner’s is a name to conjure with there. 
The Demarch, as fine a specimen of a petticoated Greek as one can 
imagine and a real leader of men, spoke enthusiastically of him and 
of Sir Edwin Egerton, our late Minister at Athens, whose interest 
in archeology had prompted him to visit Megalopolis. Perhaps it 
was owing to his long association with reserved Englishmen, that 
the Demarch, almost alone of Greeks whom I met, asked me no 
questions and showed not the smallest curiosity about my affairs. 
- An autocrat of few words, he obtained for us a sovzsta, or country- 
cart, for the drive to Andritscena, from an unwilling proprietor, by a 
process akin to commandeering, over a cup of coffee in the café 
below my rooms. I should recommend any one who stays at 
Megalopolis to take those rooms—a bed-room and a very large 
sitting-room on the first floor of a house looking over the square. 
The house is not a regular inn, of which Megalopolis boasts two, 
but its owner, Sokrates Skourlas, and his amiable wife are glad to 
take in guests, and, though the approach up an outside staircase was 
not inviting, the accommodation was spotlessly clean. 

The theatre lies outside the town near the river Helisson, and is 
very damp and marshy. If it occurred to any impresario to represent 
the “Frogs” of Aristophanes there, he would have no need to 
provide the chorus—it is always on the spot. The theatre, though 
the largest in Greece, is not, we thought, either so interesting or so 
beautiful as that at Epidauros. Indeed, if one may make such a 
remark without being accused of lack of patriotism, I do not think 
that it would have been any great loss to the world if the theatre 
of Megalopolis had not been excavated, and if the British School had 
devoted its energies to some other spot. Far more important, so it 
seemed to me, is the discovery close by the theatre, between it and 
the river, of the Arcadian Parliament-house, the famous Thersilion, 
where the synod of the Ten Thousand Arcadians met and before 
which Demosthenes pleaded. In the history of representative 
institutions this edifice deserves especial notice ; we might even style 
it the “ mother of Parliaments.” Here the Arcadian rural simplicity 
of Mr. Delyénnes might discover the germs of that parliamentary 
management in which he excels all living Greeks; here the faithful 
VoL. 163.—No. 1. F 
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who still regard representative government as the highest product of 
human wisdom may stand with reverence on the spot where it arose. 

It took us seven hours and twenty minutes, including a stop of 
an hour at the khan of Dragomani on the way, to drive in our sousta 
from Megalopolis to Andritscona. The road had greatly improved 
since the guide-books were written, and the only obstacle to our 
progress was the jolting of the sovsta, which our driver allowed to 
go over every stone that might be lying in the way. Presently the 
grand medizyval castle of Karytcena, in point of position the finest 
in the Peloponnesos, came into view, and long remained the most 
prominent feature in the landscape. The town of Karytcena is one 
of the most picturesquely situated in Greece. Its houses, surmounted 
by a very Venetian-looking campanile, form a semicircle round the 
side of the hill towards the road from Megalopolis ; above to the left 
is the compact circuit of the medieval fortress, from whose base, on 
the side towards Andritscena, the steep precipice goes right down to 
the rocky bed of the Alpheios far below. In one place there is a 
sheer cliff of about 150 feet, which no scaling-ladder could have 
reached, and even on the town side the approach to the castle, 
though more gradual, is abrupt enough. The winding river, which 
the road to Andritscena crosses by means of a curious bridge, evidently 
built at different periods, reminded us, as it dashed through the 
narrow gorge, of the Tajo at Toledo. The Alpheios is here a very dif- 
ferent stream from the sandy river which meanders gently’ through 
the meadows at Olympia; indeed, few Greek rivers show the spirit of 
this mountain torrent, hemmed in beneath the crags of Karytoona. 
No wonder that in the middle ages the castle is often mentioned as 
one of the two great baronies of the Achaian principality, specially 
built with the object of keeping in order the troublesome Slavs of 
Skorta, the modern Gortys. In such places as this the Frank barons, 
as the old chronicle says, “lived the fairest life that a man can.” 
Nor can any one who sees it feel surprised that Kolokotrones of the 
famous helmet long held it against all comers in the klephtic days of 
Greece. 

The direct road does not go up into Karytcna, but leaves that 
lofty town to the right and climbs the hill on the left of the river. 
The ascent is steep, and seemed likely to be harder for the horses, 
owing to the sudden appearance of a muleteer upon the box-seat of 
our cart. In Greece, it not unfrequently happens that passers by 
will, without asking permission, calmly take seats in a private 
carriage—an arrangement in which the driver is always willing to 
concur. I remonstrated, and the man dismounted; but ere long 
one of his fellow-muleteers attempted to take his place, and it was 
with difficulty that we succeeded in freeing ourselves from this extra 
weight—a serious consideration on long journeys, where time is of 
importance. 
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Arcadia is not very Arcadian; though, eating our lunch under a 
spreading tree at Dragomani, we might have expected to see the 
Tityrus of the Zclogues. In fact, this mountainous region where 
trees are few and grassy glades are wanting is the very reverse of 
what we regard as pastoral scenery. The poets and romancers of 
the Renaissance invented an Arcadia out of their own imagination, 
which bears about as much resemblance to the real Arcadia as does 
Plato’s Republic to the House of Commons. Ignorant of geography 
and judging of Greece and its inhabitants by books, these authors 
have much to answer for. ‘Their poetical pictures are as little true 
to life as are the illustrations in a formerly popular work on Greece, 
in which the Peloponnesos is always illumined by flashes of 
lightning, and British vegetation flourishes round the base of every 
temple. 

The little town or rather the four villages of Andritscena is at 
present the terminus of the road, which is to be extended some day 
to Olympia, It is a very Turkish-looking place of between two and 
three thousand inhabitants, who dwell in houses which might easily 
. be Turkish ; indeed, one looks about involuntarily for a minaret. 
In the main street is a curious old tree, which fills up a large part 
of the roadway with its bulk, while another tree outside the church 
has been ingeniously fitted up as a belfry. Our room, though it had 
no glass windows, possessed the luxury of a carpet; but our beds 
were boards, laid on trestles, such as we had by this time become 
accustomed to sleep on in Peloponnesian houses. Everything was 
beautifully clean, and food was our only difficulty. Meat was not 
to be had; but the woman of the house came in with a live fowl in 
her hands, and offered to slay it at once. Slain it was, first made 
into soup and then served up boiled. Unfortunately a blacksmith 
resided in the house, and was summoned from his, thus inter- 
rupting our, slumbers to shoe some animal in his smithy below. 
Broken sleep is one of the inevitable accidents of Greek travel. 
Except in the middle of the day, when they take a siesta, Greeks 
are always lively, and at any hour of the night they may be heard 
talking in a loud voice. Every one is more vocal here—animals 
included—than in the West ; and though no one admires the musical 
Greek language than I do, I find it trying to be aroused by cries 
of ‘Opiore in the midnight watches, After dawn, sleep is 
impossible, 

Andritscena is the best starting-point for the temple of Basse, 
from which we found it to be two hours and a half distant. The 
mule-path goes up and down Alpine valleys, among which we could 
hear the homish sound of the cuckoo’s note. The temple itself is 
not visible until a few minutes before it is reached, and we spent 
most of the time in speculating whether we should be the exception 
to the almost invariable rule which decrees that visitors to Basse 
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have bad weather, Fortunately, it was “the exceptional season ’ 
there, as it always is everywhere, and, as we crossed the ridge, we 
saw the cold grey columns of Apollo the Preserver in the hollow just 
below. By the way, no one in the neighbourhood knows of this site 
as Basse; in asking for our instructions, our muleteers simply said, 
did we want to go to “the pillars?” just as at Athens the temple of 
Olympian Zeus is so popularly described. A more lonely spot could 
not well have been chosen for the site of a shrine, and one can hardly 
wonder that its very existence remained unknown for centuries, until 
it was discovered 139 years ago. Up at that elevation of nearly 
4000 feet, where we felt it cold even towards the end of April, little 
vegetation flourishes save some thin brushwood and that picturesque 
pink lichen which delicately colours the grey limestone columns 
and the neighbouring rocks, from which they were hewn twenty-three 
centuries ago. Not a living soul was to be seen, except ourselves, 
our two muleteers and a little lad who had joined our party; indeed, 
so desolate is this part of the Peloponnesos that in the long day’s 
ride of nearly eleven hours from Andritscena to Diavolitsi, we passed 
but two villages, Dragoi and Bogazi. Basse, as the sun shone fitfully 
on its pillars through the clouds that morning, looked the ideal of 
solemn grandeur, in the midst of that wilderness of mountains. 
Other Greek temples are more beautiful, others have a more smiling 
setting ; but in majesty and awful dignity Bassee surpasses them all. 
If the gossip of Pausanias be true and this temple was built as a 
thank-offering to the god of light for having delivered the faithful 
from that appalling plague of which Thucydides in prose and 
Lucretius in verse have given us such graphic descriptions, a meet 
place was, indeed, chosen for such a purpose. Toilsome must have 
been the path of the worshippers at this shrine; long is the journey 
of the traveller to reach it; but the sight of these columns in this 
wild spot is an ample recompense. Mr. Kavvadias, the Greek ephor 
of antiquities, intends to pat up the pillars which now lie as they 
fell; but perhaps in its partial ruin the shrine of Apollo Epikéurios 
is even more impressive than if it were complete, frieze from the 
British Museum and all. 

On the way to Diavolitsi, where we intended to rejoin the rail- 
way to Kalamata, we wandered through a much more fertile 
country—a land of many springs and of ample pasture, where milk 
could be had warm from the sheep, and where shepherds clad in 
skins were tending their flocks down by the pleasant stream of Neda 
with its leafy plane trees. Picturesque encampments, where the 
men were making cheeses in front of their tents, took the place of 
fixed abodes, and inns there were none. Up hill and down dale 
the path went on, sometimes scarcely recognisable, till at last we had 
to dismount and walk down a break-neck track or water-course into 
the large village of Bogazi “ gorge "—a place well named, for it is 
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situated like Delphi at the bottom of a huge cleft in the rocks, but 
amid streams far more abundant than the meagre Castalian rill. 
From there it is a good hour and a quarter across the Messenian 
plain to Diavolitsi, now only a station on the line; but once the 
terminus, where travellers had to post on over the pass of Makriplagi. 
They say they have few visitors now, but the inn near the station, 
kept by Mr. Papamichailépoulos, can be recommended either to the 
passing or the staying traveller. 

Having returned to our headquarters at Kalamata from our 
circular tour, during which the problem of procuring food during 
the great fast before Easter had been our only difficulty, we made 
inquiries for a coasting steamer round the west coast of the 
Peloponnesos to Katakolo, with the special object of seeing the 
Bay of Navarino. We saw it, indeed, but by moonlight, for our 
boat started twelve hours late, and it was 2.30 a.M. when we reached 
that trebly interesting spot where Nestor received Telemachos when 
the son of Odysseus came to seek tidings of his father ; where the 
Spartans and Athenians fought out that striking episode which fills 
’ so much of the fourth book of Thucydides; and where, just seventy- 
seven years ago, took place that “untoward event,” which, by 
almost annihilating the Turkish fleet, decided the fortune of the 
War of Independence. A man on board, who knew the locality 
well, explained to me the topography of the battle of Navarino. 
We had cast anchor at the exact spot in the bay where, on 
October 20, 1827, Admiral Codrington and his French and Russian 
allies engaged the Turkish ships. On a semicircular hill opposite 
us, with a spiky mountain behind it, lay the white town of Pylos, 
bathed in the bright moonlight. Stretched in front of the bay, 
like a huge cetacean, lay the bare island of Sphakteria, broken into 
several separate fragments by the force of the waves, On the 
islet, near the south entrance—the only approach now possible for 
steamers—there stands the monument to the seventy-five Britisk 
who fell in the battle, and on the same islet the lighthouse 
has been placed. Three other monuments remind the visitor of the 
struggle for Independence, that of the French, that of the Russians, 
and that of the Italian Philhellene Santa Rosa, who fell on the 
classic soil of Sphakteria in 1825, and found seven years ago an 
imitator in the young hero, Antonio Fratti, of Forli, killed at 
Domok6, while fighting for the Greek cause.1 At the north of the 
bay we could see distinctly the site of ancient Pylos, crowned by a 
medieval castle. The history of this spot during the middle ages 
has been eclipsed by the exploits of Cleon and Admiral Codrington. 
But the name of Navarino, which was then given to the place, has 
been uséd as an argument to prove that the Slav occupation of the 
Peloponnesos was a great historic feat. Navarino, said Fallmerayer, 

1 Fratti’s remains have now been solemnly removed to his native town. 
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derived its name from the Avars, a tribe akin to the Huns, which 
figures largely in the early history of Dalmatia, and which invaded 
Greece in 589 4.D, together with the Slavs. The laborious researches 
of Dr. Hopf have demonstrated however that Navarino has no more 
to do with the Avars than has Monmouth with Macedon. During 
the most troublous periods of Peloponnesian history, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, when the principality of Achaia was 
distracted by the claims of various pretenders, a company of swords- 
men from Navarre set out to conquer the Morea for Jacques de 
Baux, one of the numerous claimants. Fired by the example of the 
Catalans, who earlier in the same century had won a Greek Duchy 
by their valour, the Navarrese set about the pillage of Greece with 
relentless zeal. They managed to obtain possession of Nerio I. 
Acciajuoli, the Florentine banker, who had made himself Duke of 
Athens, and who had to strip the Parthenon of its jewels and tear 
the silver plates off its doors to raise a ransom; and, at last casting 
off all allegiance to all save their own captain, Peter Bordo de San 
Superan, they settled down at old Pylos and gave it their own 
name, Castel des Navarrois, soon corrupted into Navarino. Thence 
the name was extended to New Navarino, the modern Pylos, which 
was founded by the Turks in 1572 to defend the approach to the 
bay. 

I shall never forget that romantic scene in the Bay of Navarino 
by moonlight—and the brilliant moonlight nights of Greece are 
familiar to all who have ascended the Acropolis on such an evening 
as this. No Englishman who cares for the cause of freedom in the 
east of Europe can help regarding Navarino as one of the sacred 
shrines of that divinity. It was the first time that the navy of 
our country struck a blow against the tyranny which threatened to 
crush the hardly won independence of Greece. Since Navarino, a 
victory far more important than Lepanto, we have not fought for 
Greece again; at times we have been on the side of the Power 
which we then helped to weaken. But, on the whole, since 1827, 
the voice of British statesmen has been eloquent on bebalf of the 
Greek cause. The foundation of the kingdom, the cession of the 
Ionian Islands, the enlarged frontiers of 1881, the retrocession of 
Thessaly by Turkey in 1897, the solution of the Cretan question in 
1898, have all been largely the work of Great Britain. Senti- 
ment, which has counted for so much in our relations with Greece, 
and our political and commercial interests alike suggest the 
wisdom of continuously following up a pro-Greek policy. The 
Turk is the protégé of our greatest commercial rival, Germany ; the 
Greek is the enemy of our greatest political rival, Russia. Through- 
out the South African War the Greeks, almost alone of foreign 
nations, were on our side, animated by both species of gratitude 
—that for favours in the past, and that for favours to come. I 
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was in Greece when the Boer War was ending, and I was struck by 
the intense desire of the Greek Press that it should close, in order 
that Great Britain might once more have a free hand in the Levant. 
I was there when it ended, and I read with interest the eulogies of 
Great Britain which filled the Athenian leading articles. English- 
men, who never study their own history, forget that in Greece 
historical associations have great influence with this nation of 
readers. To them the battle of Navarino is as real an event as the 
battle of Velestino ; to most of usit is, alas! a subject for examina- 
tion, a date to be “ crammed” and then forgotten. 

My cicerone on board the steamer was very anxious that I should 
go ashore at that ghostly hour and drink coffee or lemonade at a 
café. But I preferred to remain out in the beautiful bay and listen 
to his discourse on the topography of the battle, of which some 
Greek soldiers going home for Easter were deeply interested auditors. 
When the steamer swung ronnd, and, issuing by the same narrow 
entrance through which she had entered, coasted along the outside 
of Sphakteria, the spot where the Spartans made their last stand on 
that island stood out sharply against the sky. From thence north- 
wards to Kyparissia the coast. presents little of interest. Marathos; 
the next stopping-place after Navarino, is an insignificant-looking 
place, protected by the bare island of Prote, and only remarkable in 
history as the spot where the last Despot of the Morea, the cowardly 
Thomas Paleeologos, set gail for ever from the country which his own 
quarrels with his brother Demetrios had done so much to ruin. 
This was the Palwologos after whom a street at Corfi is still 
named ; he it was who took the head of St, Andrew to Rome; and 
it was he, too, who has been supposed, without the least shadow of 
evidence, to have been the ancestor of the Palzologos buried in the 
church of Landulph in Cornwall. As a matter of fact his line soon 
became extinct, nor has the world lost much by the disappearance 
of the Palwologoi from the stage of politics. 

Hagia Kyriaké, the next stage in the journey, has no attractions 
to offer, bat Kyparissia is a place of some importance, which will 
grow still more now that the new line from Pyrgos, with extension 
to Meligalé, has been opened. Seen from out at sea, Kyparissia’s 
medisval castle and the town of about five thousand inhabitants below 
it, at a little distance from the skala, look more interesting than they 
really are; buat the place was famous during the Frank period under 
the name of Arkadia, and was one of the twelve baronies of the 
principality of Achaia, Thence the steamer steered a straight 
course across the sinuous Gulf of Arcadia for Katdékolo, the sailors 
employing themselves with their final preparations for Haster— 
dyeing pace-eggs scarlet, just as people in Cumberland do—and even 
staining a wandering goat the same brilliant colour. 
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Katékolo, where we landed in a heavy sea, is now important only 
as the port of Pyrgos, with which it is connected by a short railway 
of eight miles in length. A few poor khans near the sea, some 
uninteresting houses, a café, and a railway station, complete the 
inventory of modern Katékolo—a name derived from the Byzantine 
family of Katakolon. But in the middle ages it was a very favourite 
landing-place from the West, at a time when “ New France,” as the 
Pope called the Frank principality of Achaia, was constautly obtain- 
ing fresh supplies of adventurous knights from the old country. 
Here the Empress Jolanda was received by the Prince of Achaia 
on her voyage to Constantinople to claim the throne of the 
Latin Empire. And of that period Katdkolo still preserves a 
striking memorial. Up on the saddle of the headland which here 
juts out into the sea, and is called “the Fish” from its shape, there 
stand the ruins of the “ splendid castle,” as the old Chronicle of the 
Morea calls it, a Frankish fortress, known now to the shepherds who 
graze their flocks among the ruins by the degraded name of ‘“‘ Mouse 
Castle,” or Pondikokastro, but christened by its French founders 
Beauvoir. The French name was well chosen, for, when I had 
climbed up in the teeth of a terrific wind, I enjoyeda splendid view 
of the sea and the Peloponnesian coast on the one side of the 
peninsula, of Zante and Kephallenia on the other. The shepherds’ 
dog, furious as those creatures always are in Greece, had first to be 
driven off with volleys of stones before I could examine the remains 
of the castle. Walls, a tower, and much underground masonry still 
remain to attest the medizval splendour of the place, where brave 
knights and elegant dames once desported themselves. 

The ruins of Olympia are a delightful place in which to do 
nothing. Strolling among these splendid fragments in the deep 
grass, while the lizards are basking on the Herwon and the 
Byzantine church with a Philistine indifference, or perhaps a catholic 
breadth of sympathy, which would make a specialist shudder, one 
feels perhaps more than elsewhere the true atmosphere of ancient 
Greece. A few days amid these surroundings will teach the scholar 
more of old Hellenic life than the ten years which we so unprofitably 
spend in groping among the various readings and pedantic footnotes 
of donnish editions. Here we have twelve centuries of Greek life 
within the compass of a morning’s walk. Nero, the greatest art 
collector who ever sat on a throne, is here cheek by jowl with 
Pindar, and Herodes Atticus, the type of the courtier-philosopher, 
jostles Pheidias. From Pelops, the legendary winner of the first 
chariot race, to Theodosios I., who prohibited the games, it seems 
here but a step across the Kladeos, where the frogs are croaking so 
loudly. Here Alcibiades, the Athenian Rosebery, gained political 
enown by his Olympic victory; here enemies met on neutral 
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ground, as Boers and Britons have met on the cricket-field ; here 
the whole Greek race, the’ E@voc, as the modern Greeks would say, 
found a bond of union in sport, just as Great and Greater Britain 
are federated at Lord’s or Henley. And from this spot the ancient 
Greeks derived their method of reckoning, just as the stableman 
dates events from Hermit’s Derby or the sporting judge calculates 
years by the dead-heat in-the boat race, At any rate, a merrier 
sort of calendar than the Byzantine method which superseded it 
of counting time by the year of taxation. 

Olympia is blest, too, above other country places in Greece by 
the material comforts which it provides. Here alone, in the midst 
of profound quiet—for there is no village but only a few general 
shops and the hotels—it is possible for even the fastidious European, 
who must have his course dinner, to live at ease. But the warfare 
between the rival editors of Eatanswill was as nothing to the strife 
which rages between the two hotels. As far off as Pyrgos, or even 
Patras, the traveller is waylaid by emissaries of these opposing 
establishments, who extol the virtues of their own, and decry the 
arrangements of the other, in language which would, in England, 
involve an action for slander. “A place for pigs,” says the Hermes 
of the one; “a place for Greeks, not for Europeans,” rejoins the 
Ganymede of the other. ‘ You will be half starved if you go to 
that place,” impressively murmurs the first tout ; ‘‘ the hotel is quite 
unfurnished,” retorts tout number two. But even when one has 
made one’s bargain and is comfortably installed at hotel A., the 
determined rivalry of hotel B. does not quite give one up for lost. 
As I was walking about among the ruins a day or so after my 
arrival, the landlord of the opposition house boldly accosted me and 
offered to take me in for the same number of drachmai which he 
imagined (quite erroneously) that 1 was paying in francs at my own 
hotel. But even this daring attempt at poaching was exceeded by 
a subsequent manceuvre, when the rejected candidate for custom 
handed to one of my friends an envelope containing a menw of what 
his guests had had for lunch and a menu of what they were going 
to have for dinner, with a polite request that he would peruse the 
contents, and then hand the paper on to his landlord ! 

The excavation of Olympia has been justly described by a recent 
German biographer of the Emperor Frederick III. as one of that 
amiable prince’s best memorials, To his inspiration when he was 
Crown Prince the great work was due, and up on the hill of 
Drouva were the headquarters of the excavators, one of whom lies 
buried near the church. What better spot than this could have 
been chosen for an archwologist’s grave? How “ Karl Kraus of 
Transylvania, overseer of the German excavations,” died, we are 
not told in the German inscription, which ends with a Greek fare- 
well, Koabe Xpnor? Xaipere, But here, in sight of his labours, this 
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fallen soldier of archeology, which hath her victories no less than 
war, is happier than those twin captains of classical scholarship, 
Ottfried Miller and Charles Lenormant, whose tombs on the hill of 
Kolonos at Athens are now a mark for every boy to shoot at, a slate 
on which every ’Arry can scribble his useless name. No student of 
Sophocles can visit Kolonos without a feeling akin to that with 
which we see an historical building sacrificed to stucco. 


W: MiILwer. 











A NEW ASPECT OF DARWINISM: 


A REPLY. 


IT would seem that the fluctuations of opinion in scientific matters 
move in a definite cycle. First, a worker of the first rank makes 
some discovery or enunciates some law. 

Next comes a period of battle, ending in the general acceptance 
of his views. 

Then a number of workers of the second rank adopt his opinions 
with more zeal than discretion and without the limitations he has 
affixed to them. 

Next comes a reaction, workers of the first and second rank, 
weary of seeing doubtful deduction replace careful induction, set to 
work to pull down the topheavy superstructure reared on the solid 
rock of the original worker. 

Lastly, workers of the third rank, and writers of no rank at all, 
mistake the pulling down of unstable superstructure for the demo- 
lition of foundation, and cry out “ How bad was the workmanship ! 
Nevertheless, the worker deserves some praise. He directed public 
attention to this eligible site.” (“Darwin’s glory,” says Mr. 
Barclay, “is that he made evolution familiar to the public mind.”) 

It is with these last that Mr. Wilson apparently wishes to be 
classed. 

It is noticeable that the violence of the fluctuations of opinion 
is proportionate to the difficulty of obtaining experimental verifica- 
tion of the theory in question. 

No one doubts that the moon influences the tides because fresh 
confirmation of the theory that it does so can be obtained every few 
hours. On the other hand, the*ebb and flow of opinion is con- 
spicuous in biology, and is perhaps most noticeable of all in soci- 
ology. 

Mr. Wilson tries to show, by unsubstantiated assertions and quo- 
tations of opinion, that the theory of natural selection is altogether 
an exploded myth. 

He begins by giving an admission of Darwin's: 


Belief in natural selection must at present be grounded entirely on 
general considerations. We cannot prove that a single species has changed; 


1 **A New Aspect of Darwinism,” by David Wilson, WESTMINSTER REVIEW for 
September. 
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nor can we prove that the supposed changes are beneficial, which is the 
groundwork of the theory; nor can we explain why some species have 
changed and others have not,” 

Now the meaning and importance we attach to this admission 
depends entirely on whether or not we use the word “ proof” in 
Darwin’s sense. Darwin used it to mean direct proof; proof 
beyond suspicion of accident or error. In this sense it can hardly 
be proved even that evolution has taken place. We have never 
seen one species changed into another, whether by natural selection 
or “spontaneous ” variation. And we certainly cannot prove that 
the supposed changes were beneficial. 

But what were the general considerations on which Darwin based 
his belief in the theory of natural selection ? 

An enormous number of facts which could not be explained in 
any other way. 

As he himself said, the belief in the undulatory theory of light 
is based on general considerations; that is to say, on consideration 
of the number of facts which it explains and which cannot be ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis. It is quite impossible for us to 
see the ether vibrating. The only thing we can do is to accumulate 
instances in which the facts accord with the theory, and this was 
Darwin’s work. 

But Darwin did more. He showed natural selection at work. 
For instance : 


“Colour and constitutional peculiarities go together, of which many 
remarkable cases could be given amongst plants and animals. From facts 
collected by Hensinger, it appears that white sheep and pigs are injured by 
certain plants, whilst dark-coloured individuals escape. Professor Wyman 
has recently communicated to me a good illustration of this fact : On asking 
some farmers in Virginia how it was that all their pigs were black, they 
informed him that their pigs ate the paint root, which coloured their bones 
pink, and which caused the hoofs of all but the black varieties to drop off, 
and one of the ‘crackers’ (i.e., Virginian farmers) added, ‘ we select the 
black members of a litter for raising, as they alone have a good chance of 
living.’ ”? 

At the present time it is not the influence of natural selection 
that is disputed, but the claim that it is the exclusive influence at 
work in the formation of new species. Darwin himself never made 
the claim. He distinctly said 2 that he believed natural selection 
to be the most important but not the sole agent at work in the 
formation of new species. The justice of the claims made for 
“‘ spontaneous ” variation may or may not be finally admitted. But 
belief in the theory of natural selection will not be effected. 

Mr. Bateson (who can scarcely be called an extreme selectionist) 
said in his address to the British Association (1904), “It would be 
a work of supererogation to prove the action of natural selection.” 


1 Origin of Species. 
2 Introduction to Origin of Species. 
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But Mr. Wilson says, “It is no exaggeration to say that there is as 
much evidence in support of Transubstantiation as in support of 
natural selection. Both are believed on ‘general consideration,’ 
or, in other words, they are guesses made with imperfect 
knowledge.” 

Here is some of the evidence for natural selection, quoted from 
Variation in Animals and Plants, by H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.D. 
(pp. 337 et seg.): 


“In 1893 Mr. H. Thompson carefully determined the relation of the 
mean frontal breadth to the carapace length in male crabs (Carcinus manas) 
collected at a particular patch of beach in Plymouth Sound. The mean 
breadth was found to vary very rapidly with the length of the crab, hence 
its value was determined separately in small groups of crabs differing from 
each other by not more than.2 mm. ‘Twenty-five such groups for crabs 
between 10 and 15 mm. long were measured in respect of frontal breadth. 
A similar series of measurements was carried out by Thompson on crabs 
collected at the same spot in 1895, and another by Weldon on crabs collected 
in 1898. On comparing the three series of data thus obtained, it was evident 
that the mean breadth of crabs of a given carapace length had steadily 
decreased. 

‘“ For instance, in crabs with a carapace length of 11°5 mm., the frontal 
breadth had a percentage length of 79°72 in 1893, 78°88 in 1895, and 78°40 
in 1898, Again, in 14 mm. crabs it had a length of 76:26 in 1893, 75:44 
in 1895, and 74.44 in 1898.” 

It would seem therefore that the frontal breadth of these crabs 
is diminishing year by year at a very rapid rate. This Professor 
Weldon attributes to a selective destruction caused by certain 
rapidly changing conditions in Plymouth Sound. Owing to the 
building of a huge breakwater the scour of the tide has been 
diminished, and the huge quantities of china clay carried down by 
the rivers from Dartmoor into the Sound therefore settle in increas- 
ing quantities in the Sound itself. Also the quantity of sewage and 
refuse finding its way into the Sound is steadily increasing owing 
to the increase in the size of the contiguous towns and dockyards. 

“Tt is well known,” says Professor Weldon, “ that these changes in the 
physical condition of the Sound have been accompanied by the disappear- 
ance of animals which used to live in it, but are now found only outside the 
area affected by the breakwater. In order, therefore, to test his supposition 
of selective destruction, Professor Weldon placed a number of crabs in a 
large vessel of sea water, in which a considerable quantity of very fine 
china clay was suspended. The clay was prevented from settling by a 
slowly-moving automatic agitator. After a time the dead crabs were sepa- 
rated from the living, and both were measured.” .. . 

(In the original, a most interesting figure of the distribution of the 
frontal breadths is given.) 

The crabs which survived thus had a distinctly smaller frontal 
breadth than those which were killed, just as the 1898 crabs had a 
smaller frontal breadth than the 1895 ones, and these than the 
1893 ones. ‘There seems no reason to believe that the action of the 
mud upon the beach is different from that in an experimental 
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aquarium, and hence in Professor Weldon’s opinion “ there is no 
escape from the conclusion that we have here a case of natural selec- 
tion acting with great rapidity because of the rapidity with which 
the conditions of life are changing.” 

The selective destruction seems to depend on the filtration of 
the water into the gills chambers of the crabs, To quote Professor 
Weldon: “The gills of a crab which has died during an experi- 
ment with china clay are covered with fine white mud, which is 
not found in the gills of the survivors. In at least 90 per cent. 
of the cases this difference is very striking.” Professor Weldon 
thinks it can be shown that a narrow frontal breadth renders one 
part of the process of filtration of water more efficient than it is in 
crabs of a greater frontal breadth. 

Again, 

“One hundred and thirty-six of these sparrows [the introduced 
English sparrow] were collected after a very severe storm of snow, rain, and 
sleet in North America; of these seventy-two revived, whilst sixty-four 
perished. . .. The eliminated individuals are 1:27 per cent. greater in 
length and 2°38 per cent. greater in weight, whilst they are about 1 per 
cent. smaller than the survivors in respect of most of the other characters 
measured. The variability or range of variation of the eliminated birds 
about their mean is, however, very much greater than in the case of the 
survivors. Of the nine characters measured, the variation is greater in 
eight, the average excess being no less than 18°8 per cent. The conclusion 
which Bumpus draws from these most interesting observations is as follows: 
‘ Natural selection is most destructive of those birds which have departed 
most from the ideal type, and its activity raises the general standard of 
excellence by favouring those birds which approach the structural ideal.’” 

But, as on the whole, the survivors differed from the eliminated, 
on allowing opposite variations to correct each other by taking 
averages, national selection is apparently changing the type, or 
tending to change it. 

I shall be much surprised to hear of the existence of equally good 
evidence for transubstantiation. Either Mr. Wilson has read this 
evidence or he has not. 

If he has read it, it is grossly and wilfully misleading to say that 
there is as much evidence for transubstantiation as for natural 
selection. 

If he has, not it is scarcely for him to speak of “ guesses made with 
imperfect knowledge.” 

But Mr. Wilson goes on, ‘‘ We should surely agree with the 
pregnant words of Goethe: ‘Theories are usually the over- 
hasty efforts of an impatient understanding that would gladly be 
rid of phenomena, and so just puts in their place pictures, notions, 
nay, often merc words,’ ” 

Poor Darwin! He began work in 1837. The Origin of Species 
was published in 1859. His ‘‘ impatient understanding” took over 
twenty years to build up the proofs of his theories. But no doubt 
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that was because he was stupid as well as anxious to get rid of 
phenemena. 

But Mr. Wilson’s crowning sentence is this: ‘“ And as science 
cannot be advanced by counting votes, the sooner we learn the 
value of accurate statement the better it will be for science if not 
for ourselves.” Now is that confident assertion about natural 
selection and transubstantiation accurate statement? ‘‘ Meliora 
proboque video, deteriora sequor,” with a vengeance ! 

Again, 

“Now Mr. Barclay knows as much about cattle as Darwin about 
pigeons, and whereas Darwin supposed that the trifling variations obtained 
by modifying external conditions could be indefinitely multiplied, Mr. Bar- 
clay maintains the exact contrary. The breeder can only develop the type. 
He cannot effect any specific variation, and even the improved impression 
of type can only be obtained for a few generations. The surrounding con- 
ditions, the struggle for existence, as we call it, can do no more than man 
can do—it can destroy but it cannot create.” 


Now when did Darwin say that trifling variation could be 
“ indefinitely multiplied” ? He said they could be definitely added, 
just as man adds them in the case of the horse (though less per- 
fectly, since natural selection is not so definite as man’s) by pre- 
serving certain variations and making them the basis or starting- 
point for further variations. 

Again, is man powerless to effect any specific variation? If 
specific is here used (artificially) to mean large enough to entitle 
the aberiant individual to be ranked as belonging to a distinct 
species, the statement is perhaps true in the letter in spite of the 
results obtained by feeding the larvee of butterflies on unusual food. 
But it has no connection with the argument. For Darwin expressly 
and continually insisted on the smallness of the units of selection. 
He never supposed, as some advocates of “ spontaneous ” variation 
seem to do, that one species was changed into another in a single 
generation. 

But if “‘ specific” means, as one supposes it does, that man cannot 
effect any particular perceptible variation, the statement is in direct 
conflict with the evidence : 


“The chief experimental evidence in support of the apparent heritable- 
ness of acquired characters lies in the numerous, undoubted proofs of the 
cumulative action of conditions of life. Of such proofs, one of the most 
striking is that recorded by Darwin with reference to the effects of a Euro- 
pean climate on the American varieties of maize. Thus, Metzger cultivated 
in Germany a tall kind of maize (Zea altissima), brought from the warmer 
parts of America, and, ‘during the first year the plants were 12 feet high, 
and a few seeds were perfected. . . . In the second generation the plants 
were from 9 to 10 feet in height, and ripened their seeds better.. . . Some 
of the seeds had even become yellow, and in their now rounded form they 
approached common European maize. In the third generation nearly all 
resemblance to the original and very distinct American parent form was 
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lost. In the sixth generation the maize perfectly resembled a European 
variety.’ ”! 

Again, Lesage found that if garden cress were treated with salt 
water a much more marked effect was produced in the second year 
than in the first.2 Similar results were obtained with ducks, sheep, 
dogs and butterflies. 

And, besides this, it is quite beside the question to say that the 
struggle for existence can only destroy. 

Couple two locomotives together back to back and generate equal 
power in each. The wheels will slip round, and the engines will 
remain where they were. But extinguish the fire of one of the 
engines, and the other will drag it along. 

The essence of the theory of natural selection is this : 

There is a constant tendency for the individuals of each species 
to vary. These variations usually counterbalance each other, being 
in opposite directions in different individuals, and so tend to be 
extinguished by intercrossing. But very many more individuals 
are produced than can possibly hand on their characteristics to 
their descendants, because of the constant weeding out that goes on. 

The destructive agencies are partly indiscriminate (no animal 
could be better adapted than another to withstand lightning) but 
partly selective. The selective individuals eliminate more of the 
individuals varying in one direction as to a particula rcharacteristic 
than those varying in the opposite direction, if the characteristic 
has not been developed to the fullest extent of usefulness. 

Thus, the neutralising variations having been partly eliminated, 
there will be a greater number of descendants possessing the 
characteristics of the favoured individuals, and so the species will 
gradually be modified. This follows from the removal (“destruction”) 
of forces which would otherwise have balanced other forces. 

Mr. Wilson quotes Mrs. Browning: “Darwin was not poet 
enough to see that life develops from within.” 

A hundred Mrs. Brownings would not dispose of the Plymouth 
crabs. 

The remark, like many other criticisms of Darwin, springs from 
@ misunderstanding. No man could push a train along, but a man 
can take off the brakes that have kept it from moving, or put more 
coal on the fire. And this is what natural selection, and external 
conditions generally, do. Tosum up: A writer speaks to a mis- 
cellaneous public. It is quite impossible for most people to have a 
special knowledge of more than one subject, therefore, since only 
his reasoning, and not his data, can be checked by his readers, it 
is clearly the duty of every writer on technical subjects to see that 
his data are sound. He should be careful to get his information 


1 Variation in Plants and Animals, p. 352. 
2 Of course non-heritable variations have no evolutionary value. 
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from the best possible sources, and to say nothing that he cannot 
substantiate so far as the data of his argument are concerned. 

Now Mr. Wilson makes these assertions : 

(1) That there is as much evidence for transubstantiation as 
for natural selection. 

(2) That variations cannot be induced by external conditions, 
but only destroyed by them. 

Unless the evidence I have quoted is false, both these assertions 
are quite unfounded. 

I may be permitted to remind Mr. Wilson that “the sooner we 
learn the value of accurate statement the better it will be’ for 
science, if not for ourselves.” 

F. R. East, 


VoL. 163.—No. 1. 
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CONFLICT. 








“Know thyself!” Yes, O mother earth, now know I myself, and 
thy sister planets know they me too: Saturn—Venus—Mars— 
Jupiter. Yet meteor, or meteoric dust, that know I not, nor greatly 
care to know. 

“Fame” the seer promised ; ‘“‘a name, a great name, a name 
known amongst men!” 

“Saturn is dying.” Yes, but Saturn is long in the ascendant— 
supreme, and Saturn is dying hard. Scars he will leave, rugged and 
deep. Creature of destiny, if I am, hard isthe fate that has made 
of me, poor mortal, the battle-ground of these mighty gods; and this 
almighty goddess—these potencies of the past, and present. This 
blessed trinity has Saturn, alone, well-nigh vanquished. But he 
tires. Will he tire in time? 

O, and the after—Venus ’gainst Jupiter! Again, poor mortal, 
battle-ground of perhaps yet more furious fight. O, let me die, let 
me die! 

Man born of woman (there’s the rab—woman !) 

Dust. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Now, why not now? 

Dust earthy; dust planetary. Earth is a planet! 

The law scorns the seer. O, sapient lawyer, what know you of 
the laws of our being, of the laws of our bodies, of the laws of these 
planets ; and why planets they are? Do you know, and will you 
say, that it is not one law for all? That which holds together two 
cosmic atoms—invisibilities—may so hold together this universal 
plan, that it is an organised whole. Dust Saturnine in contact with 
dust Jovine. May! 

Yes, I know myself. Death, I have looked in the face. A 
suicide’s grave stood open before me. It opens still. Poverty, I 
know. And Power suppressed by poverty. Sometimes, with vol- 
canic force, it seems about to burst. To burst, now with white lava 
and glowing ashes. With—mud. Then the crust hardens o’er ; and 
I seem to have dreamed. And the dreams go. 

Saturn, methinks, grows faint. 

O, white body of a woman—women ! 

Yes, the stars have told me true. Venus vanquishes Saturn. 
Killed, or stunned ? 

O mighty, O potent, O divine and beautiful Venus, what more 
can mortal want, or imagine, or desire? The Garden of Eden before 
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the Fall. (Once only may you look upon it!) The Garden of Eden 
after the Fall. And of these two, which is the highest heaven ? 

You thing of beauty, of beauty incarnate, of curves, and contours, 
and colours. Alive, and soft, and warm. Goddess, temptress, 
devil ! 

Jupiter jealous, why step you in? and Mars, god of conflict, what 
want I with you? To fight for power—power over puny mortals. 
Were not happiness enow ? 

One star. Two stars. Wherefore other two? 

Venus, Mars, Jupiter! Were't trinity in unity, then were victory 
sure and sweet. Yet gods, they fight like demons. . 

Venus serene, Jupiter serene, Mars victorious. Hither—the 
other unknown, were heaven ; or earth at least—and best. 

Almost by the hand of Saturn dead, then were death friendly and 
free. Death peaceful, death gracefal, death eternal, O, how welcome 
had death been to me! Saturn supreme, all fell before him, of life 
the love had gone out. No more struggle, no more hope, despair 
was dead as well, and death in the glamour of his beauty had led 
me almost home. 

Almost. My hope, my ambition—to die. 

Saturn faltered. Dashed from me, they were tarnished ; from my 
grasp gone away. 

A girl—innocent, and pure, and young. At the gates of death 
she met me, as I gazed on the tranquil lands beyond. 

Was I glad? WasIsad? Can I learn to love death again ? 

O, handmaiden of Venus, the choicest of her band, work you well, 
or work you ill, you work exceeding strong. 

You smile ; light isin your eye; in your tresses I know not what. 
As I gaze on your shapely neck, you lead me reluctant away. 

Slowly as I had learned to love death, so slowly you lead me 
away. As slowly, as surely, as strongly, you lead me to love life, 
and you. 

First with peace, and then with passion, and then with a tran- 
quil joy. 

Finger-tips. Lips. And all the form divine. 

Venus victrix, no longer seek I the sceptre of the kingdom of 
Death. 

O, my beautiful star, light of my eyes, as I wander the wide 
earth you are wings to my feet, and the key to the riddle of my 
brother man. 

The beauties of nature are many, but of these the supremest art 
thou, and were life but one long embrace, then were it worth its 
price. 

Temptress, you've tempt me to live, enmeshed me in the mire of 
life; sullied my love of death. Yet no more supreme than Saturn, 
Jove disputes your sway. Visions of power o’er mortals he dangles 
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before my eyes. Power for good, power with glory; glory perhaps 
guerdoned with death. 

Love of strife, despite of life. Yes, Jove might work his way. 

“Power in council, power in spirit, power in arms,” you say. 
“ What are these? whatare these ? what toarms like mine?” Yes, 
I weary of strife, I weary of life, but 1 weary not of arms as thine. 

Subtly you say, “Soldier, statesman, sage; what are they but 
lifeless clay, that knows not life at its best ? Content with shadow, 
knowing not substance, they only do police for the rest ! ” 

Yet youth will go, and death won’t come, so why not police with 
the best ? 

Trust of your brother man ; strength of your spirit great ; “ Hail ! ” 


hath a sound divine. 
If you may not serve the world, serve, until death, the State. 


EveLyn Ivan. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


SCIENCE. 


THE scientific exploration of Tunis under French auspices has already 
given us some valuable monographs on various subjects, and we have 
now received a pamphlet giving a description of the tertiary bryozoa 
of the southern portion of Tunis.!_ In it M. F. Canu identifies the 
specimens collected by M. Ph. Thomas, the identification being facili- 
tated by means of excellent phototype illustrations, in most cases 
magnified twenty-five times. While M. Canu’s work does not 
materially add to our list of species, it contributes towards the identi- 
fication of the geological formations of this little known region. 

An English translation of Dr. A. Forel’s work on the psychic 
powers of ants and some other insects” has been published by Professor 
W. M. Wheeler. Dr. Forel’s researches on this subject are well known, 
and English readers will be glad to have them in so convenient a 
form. Among those points upon which mostlight is thrown may be 
mentioned the power of orientation possessed by ants, especially 
blind species, and the use of the antennz. That the optical powers 
of the hymenoptera must differ widely from our own must be evident 
to all who have watched honey-bees at their work. From brilliant 
sunshine the worker-bee will enter a dark hive in which it will 
continue to work as if the absence of light did not affect its powers 
of perception. 

Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality® is the somewhat confusing 
title of a work by Mr. R. B. Arnold, in which the author deals with 
some of the more recent scientific facts from a metaphysical point of 
view. The average scientific man will no doubt consider that some 
of the chapters, especially those on ‘‘ Haman Immortality ” and “ God 
and the Absolute,” go rather beyond scientific facts, even though the 
author may consider ‘“ that mind 71s matter in certain combinations 
transcended.” 

The fourth volume of the Tutorial Physics, which has just 
appeared, takes the form of a Text-book of Magnetism and Electricity, 


1 Etude des Bryozoaires Tertiares. Par F.Canu. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
1904. 

2 Ants and Some Other Insects. By A. Forel. Translated by Professor W. M. 
Wheeler. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. London: Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
1904. 

3 Scientific Fact and Metaphysveal Reality, By R. B. Arnold. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1904. 
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by R. W. Stewart. Like the previous volumes of this series the 
one before us explains in a concise form the laws underlying the 
various manifestations of magnetism and electricity. Many experi- 
ments and apparatus are described and illustrated, and the student 
who has mastered the contents of this book may be considered to 
possess & good knowledge of the general principles of electricity. 
Perhaps, in view of the great technical importance of the subject, 
the remarks on electrolysis may be thought too short, and this defect 
will no doubt be remedied in a future edition. A smaller text-book 
of electricity and magnetism, by Mr. R. H. Jude,” has been published 
by the same firm and, although nominally a new edition of the text- 
book of 1898, yet the changes are so numerous that it may practically 
be regarded as a new book. 

Another elementary work is 4 Modern Geometry, by Mr. G. A. 
Christian and Mr. A. Pratt. Although based upon Euclid to some 
extent, the system adopted approximates to that in vogue on the 
Continent, and in our opinion is more easily understood by those 
scholars who are not of a mathematical turn of mind. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It is much to be feared that John Stuart Mill no longer receives 
the attention of English thinkers, either political or social, that his 
profound and masterly philosophical writings deserve. Superficial 
theories or no theories at all satisfy the many would-be reformers of 
our own country ; and without any sound reason or justification the 
very name of individualism is regarded by many people as a 
“ Shibboleth” which has now lost its value. It is, therefore, with 
all the more pleasure we have read Dr. A. L. Martinazzoli’s masterly 
and sympathetic study, Za Teorica dell’ Individualismo secondo John 
Stuart Mill.4 This is more than a generous appreciation of Mill’s 
teaching; it is an exhaustive and intelligent study of the whole 
subject, and shows the learned author to be not only an ardent 
disciple of Mill, but himself a master in the same field. Dr. 
Martinazzoli naturally finds that Mill regards individualism and 
liberty as inseparable ; the progress of humanity depends upon the 
progress of individuals, and liberty is essential for the proper 
development of the individual. Our author discusses the relations 
of the individual to society in the most lucid manner, and, while 


1 The Higher Text-book of Magnetism and Electricity. By R. W. Stewart. London: 
W. B. Clive. 1904. 

lee Stage Magnetism and Electricity, By R.H. Jude. London: W. B: Clive. 
1904, 
‘ a —_ Geometry. By G. A, Christian and A. Pratt, London: Allman & Son, 

td. 1904. 

* La Teorica dell’ Individualismo secondo John Stuart Mill. By Dr. A. L. Mar- 
tinazzoli. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 1905. 
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accepting Mill’s view that individualism rests upon utility and 
natural right, at the same time maintains the obligation of the 
individual to society ; their interests and obligations are reciprocal, 
and even if they could be separated in theory, they are inseparable 
in fact. Not the least interesting portion of the work is that 
which treats of Socialism, either communistic or revolutionary, and 
it is shown that both are untenable and would injuriously affect 
human society. Some measure of State Socialism may be recog- 
nised, and voluntary co-operation encouraged, because in these 
cases individual rights are not imperilled. Every chapter teems 
with points to which we should be glad to call attention if space 
permitted ; we think if the work could be widely read in England 
it would go far to revive interest in and respect for Mill’s work, 
which, as Dr. Martinazzoli truly says, constitutes a real monument 
in honour of liberty: ‘Gran parte di cid che il Mill ci ha svolto in 
essa, rimane par sempre guadagnato fra le verita di cui la filosofia 
sociale deve tener pit conto, e di cui la questione dell’ individualismo 
deve fare uno dei suoi centri, ai nostri giorni come al tempo del 
Mill.” We need to be reminded of this even in England. 

The Wonders of Life,| by Professor Ernst Haeckel, is a work that 
is sure to be widely read on account of the fame of its distin- 
guished author, but on the whole we find it disappointing. It is 
described as a popular study in biological philosophy, and in this 
comprehensive description may be found, no doubt, the cause of our 
disappointment ; to found a philosophy of the universe solely upon 
biological grounds is a gigantic enterprise, but to attempt to present 
such a philosophy in a popular form is to run the risk of failure. 
To appreciate such a work requires no inconsiderable intellectual 
equipment on the part of the reader, or else, in order to interest 
readers who are inadequately prepared, the writer must descend 
from his proper level ; and in this case the result is not likely to 
be satisfactory—popular science is bad enough, but popular philo- 
sophy is still worse. Thus in the present book we get a mase of 
biological information, often of the most obscure kind, set forth 
with all the ability of an acknowledged master in this branch of 
science ; but in conjunction with this we get a considerable quantity 
of loose thinking of a jkind which passes for philosophical often 
presented in a very superficial manner; and the confidence which 
is justifiable in the scientific man in describing facts which can be 
proved by experiment or demonstration, becomes mere dogmatism 
when carried into the region of speculation. Professor Haeckel 
confesses that it is by two paths—empirical knowledge and specu- 
lation—that he arrives at his conclusions, but there is not the same 
certainty about speculation as there is about empirical knowledge, 


1 The Wonders of Life. A Popular Study of Biological Philosophy. By Ernst 
Haeckel. Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: Watts & Co. 1904. 
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i. and the use of the same dogmatic assurance in both cases is likely to 
a mislead the uncritical reader. Many of Haeckel’s speculative con- 
te clusions are not accepted by other scientific men of equal standing, 
Pe and his assumption of absolute certainty lacks justification. One 
a _  @lement which no doubt contributes to the popularity of such a 
a work as this amongst certain classes is the presence in it of attucks 
at upon popular Christianity, which seem to us altogether out of place 
) in a work of high philosophical purpose, and bring down the 
; savant to the level of the pamphleteer. One instance will suffice 
4 to show what we mean. Haeckel says: “It is our duty and task 
; to attack the belief in miracles wherever we find it, in the interest 
i of the race. We have to prove that the reign of natural law 
a extends over the whole world of phenomena as far as we can reach 
: it.” Now this latter is clearly the business of the natural philo- 
sopher, who, if he succeeds in it, need not waste his time in attack- 
i ing miracles or anything else; his duty and his task will be 
; accomplished by his contributions to our stock of assured knowledge. 
e Thus we can hold ourselves bound to accept Professor Haeckel’s 
Bi biological teaching so far as it is demonstrated true by proved 
Be facts, but at the same time we hold ourselves at liberty to subject 
his philosophical theories to the freest criticism; we are not 80 
sure as he is that he has said the last word. 
The fifth volume of A History of the English Church, edited by 
the late Dean Stephens and Rey. Dr. W. Hunt, is written by Mr. 


% W. H. Frere, and embraces the history of the English Church in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.! This is undoubtedly the 
er most important volume of the series, as the settlement of the 


Church under Elizabeth, with very slight modificaticns, governs 


unique interest, but also because the records and literature, pub- 
lished and unpublished, relating to Church affairs are abundant 
and voluminous. This mass of material for history has not even 
yet been exhausted, so that each succeeding writer has something 
to add to the work of his predecessors, and even by the study of 
fresh evidence finds it necessary in some cases to revise their 
iy judgments. Mr. Frere admits that this is so in his work, and 
that some of his assertions and judgments will be held to be 
r vel and disputable, but, so far as we can see, his method does not 
lead to his pointing out which these are, or presenting the evidence 


Hf 1 The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. (1558-1625). By 
Af W.H. Frere. (A History of the English Church. Vol. V.) London and New York : 
Macmillan. 1904. : 


our great ecclesiastical establishment at the present day. Though 
5 we date the inception of the English Reformation from the reign of 
id Henry VIII., it cannot be said to have been an accomplished fact 
nr until the reign of Elizabeth. It was a task of no slight magnitude 
a. to undertake an account of the events of this period in a single 
iy volume, not only because, as Mr. Frere says, the period is full of 
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in detail upon which they are based. The interest in this period 
is threefold—first, the particulars of the actual settlement of the 
new English Church; secondly, the conflict with the Pope and 
Catholics; and, thirdly, the contentions with the Puritans. The 
reign of Elizabeth not only saw the establishment of the Church, 
but the birth of Nonconformity, and all the great religious and 
ecclesiastical questions of to-day have their roots in this important 
period. Mr. Frere has condensed the history of these years and 
movements in a remarkable manner, with ample details and 
unfailing interest and in a broad-minded and tolerant spirit; for 
instance, the account of the Marprelate tracts is given in the 
frankest manner and without a word of censure. The reign of 
James I. presents far less matter of interest than that of Elizabeth, 
the activity of the Papists necessarily declined, and that of the 
Puritans increased, and Mr. Frere concludes the account of this 
second period with a striking sentence which is remarkably appro- 
priate to the positions of the Church and Nonconformity at the 
present day: “The alliance of puritanism and politics had too 
many points of strength in it, and the alliance of Church and 
Crown too many points of , weakness, to allow any churchman to 
look forward into the immediate future without grave apprehen- 
sion.” This important volume deserves to be read and studied 
with equal care both by churchmen and Nonconformists—it will 
interest them both. 

Leaving out certain views peculiar to Evangelical Christianity, 
we regard Mr. Gant’s little book, From Our Dead Selves to Higher 
Things! as an interesting study of psychological religion. It is on 
the right lines and far more useful and instructive than any 
quantity of dogmatic theology. It might be entitled the rise and 
progress not only of religion, but of morality in the soul. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech? does not fulfil the expecta- 
tions with which we read its title-page. The differences between 
this version and the authorised one are not important and do not, 
as a rule, strike us as an improvement or as contributing to the 
better understanding of the book. We have not the “ resultant 
Greek ” text at hand, but we find many phrases introduced for 
which the received text affords no grounds. We do not see that 
much is gainel by substituting ‘‘walking-stick ” for “staff” or 
“emperor” for “king,” or ‘not a penny in their pockets” for 
“no money in their purse.” Sometimes the attempt to be 
** modern ” really spoils the more idiomatic style of the old version : 
for instance, in Romans vi., ‘‘ To what conclusion, then, shall we 


1 From owr Dead Selves to Higher Things. By Frederick James Gant, F.R.C.S. 
Third Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 1904. 

2 The New Testament in Modern Speech. An Idiomatic Translation into Everyday 
English of the Text of “the Resultant Greek Testament.” By the late Richard 
Francis Weymouth, M.A., D.Lit. Second Edition. London: James Clarke & Co. 
1903. 
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come ?” is far less idiomatic than “ What sball we say, then ?” and 
‘No, indeed,” is feebleness itself compared with the emphatic 
“God forbid.” And if the translator really wished to be modern 
he should have written “ladies and gentlemen ” instead of “ gentle- 
women of good position and men” (Acts xvii. 12), The more we 
look at this version the less we are taken with it ; and, accidentally 
opening it at Hebrews vii. 18, we shut up the book after reading 
this specimen of anything but every-day speech: “On the one 
hand, as we have here the abrogation of an earlier code because it 
was weak and ineffective ’—the authorised version, “ disannuling 
of the commandment,” certainly cannot be called idiomatic, but it is 
not so “ weak and ineffective” as this attempt at improvement. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Democracy and Reaction,| by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, should meet 
with a hearty reception from all progressives. So far had the 
spirit of reaction been carried that it seemed as if all the old Liberal 
conceptions of the Reform period—conceptions of personal freedom, 
of national rights, of international peace—had become out-worn 
and unsuited to the needs of a generation bent on material 
progress and impatient of moral restraint: The sudden attack upon 
Free Trade has shown that these conceptions were not dead but only 
weakened and become lethargic, owing chiefly to the material 
prosperity of the governing classes. As Mr. Hobhouse shows, Free 
Trade was only part of Cobden’s political system, which included 
non-interference, a policy of peace, reduction of armaments, retrench- 
ment of expenditure, popular government at home and self-govern- 
ment for the Colonies—summed up in the watchwords, “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform.” The chapter entitled “The Imperial 
Idea,” in which Mr. Hobhouse traces the evolution and growth of 
the new conception of Empire, and distinguishes the false from the 
true Imperialism, is the most lucid exposition of this subject with 
which we have met. ‘The Intellection Reaction ” is also a clear 
piece of writing. The growth of villadom around all large centres 
has to answer for much of it. Mr. Hobhouse appears to think its 
condition hopeless. The abolition of plural voting, and perhaps the 
introduction of women’s suffrage, would remove half its danger. At 
present its influence is wholly to the bad. Villadom is undoubtedly 
the home of reaction. In his final chapter Mr. Hobhouse discusses 
the antagonism between Liberalism and Socialism, and points out 
how much they have in common, and how powerful they might be 
in the progressive advance if only united. We have frequently 


1 Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse, London: T. Fisher Unwin 
1904, 
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insisted in these pages upon the necessity for such an advance. 
The Individualist School of the extreme type, by its opposition to 
certain principles of Collectivism, have largely aided the reaction 
which has endangered all their most cherished principles. This is a 
book which furnishes abundant material both for the active politician 
and the student. 

In his History of the English Corn Laws} Professor J. Shield 
Nicholson has treated them from three points of view—viz., from 
the interests of the consumer, of the producer, and of public policy. 
In each the narrative is chronological. In thinking of the Corn 
Laws we are apt to talk only of those which were in force in the 
early half of the nineteenth century, and to forget that for six 
centuries at least these legislative regulations have occupied the 
continuous attention of the executive and of the legislature. Our 
forefathers of the Middle Ages appreciated just as keenly as we at 
the present day the effects of monopoly, and devised all sorts of 
elaborate measures against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing. 
Export of corn was regulated in the interest of the producers. It 
was regarded as the means of getting rid of a surplus, and thus 
preventing a ruinous fall in price. On the other hand, import of 
corn was restricted in order to keep up the price. As early as 
1463 wheat could not be imported until the price fell below 6s. 8d. 
per quarter, that is, practically never in ordinary years. Just as usury 
was regarded as sinful, immoral, and contrary to public policy, so the 
dealer in corn for a profit was regarded as a disreputable person. 
The general results are summed up by Professor Nicholson in a 
judicial manner. Whilst the Anti-Corn Law party is freely criti- 
cised, ample justice is done to the country party, and however mis- 
taken their views may have been, the Professor gives them credit 
for honest motives. After showing the failure of the Corn Laws to 
effect their objective, Professor Nicholson applies the moral to the 
situation to-day. 

According to Protectionists, conditions have changed and a 
change of economic policy is required. Conditions have certainly, 
answers the Professor, become more complex, and it is improbable 
that methods which failed under simpler conditions will succeed 
under more complex. Is it likely, we may ask, that Mr. Balfour 
and Mr, Chamberlain, the authors of the Sugar Convention, will 
succeed where Peel and Gladstone failed? As a fiscal prophet 
Mr. Chamberlain is happily a dismal failure. As a statesman his 
only chance of success is to the interested trades and the ignorant 
masses, And herein lies the real danger—that to humanity and 
progress. 

1 The History of the English Corn Laws. By J. S. Nicholson, M.A., B.Sc., Professor 


of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The two volumes entitled Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Seventeenth Century,: by Frances Parthenope Verney and Margaret 
M. Verney, contain the substance of four volumes, bearing different 
titles, that appeared between 1892 and 1899. Lady Frances Par- 
thenope Verney died before any portion of the work was published. 
These Memoirs, which are generously illustrated, should appeal to a 
large public, for, whilst showing the part played by several genera- 
tions of this distinguished Buckinghamshire family during the most 
troubled period in English history, they throw much light on domestic 
manners, All were not heroes like Sir Edmund Verney, who carried 
the royal standard at Edgehill until thehand that had grasped it 
so doughtily was hewn away; but there were black sheep among 
the cousins, whom family influence could not always save from the 
gallows which they richly deserved. 

In Der Adel Schwedens (und Finlands),? Professor P, E. Fahlbeck 
has compiled, from the two volumes of Sveriges Adel that appeared 
in 1898 and 1902 respectively, what may fairly be regarded as an 
exhaustive demographical study of the Swedish and Finnish 
nobility. As the majority of noble Finnish families are scions of the 
Swedish or Swedish-Finnish ones that preferred to remain in Finland 
after its separation from Sweden in 1809, the following observations 
apply to both countries alike. The roots of this nobility are traceable 
far back into the heroic age of Paganism. The rich yeomen, of whom 
the Sagas and very ancient documents have much to tell, formed 
the natural basis of an aristocracy. These, through martial deeds 
and public services, as also by large landed possessions, raised them- 
selves above the crowd of other freeholders ; but they did not become 
@ privileged class until the Feudal system was introduced (1280). 
Their political power was shattered by the massacre in Stockholm in 
1520, and seventy-five years later, Duke Carl’s bloodthirsty measures 
destroyed it utterly. They preserved, however, their social status ; 
in fact, from 1611 to 1718 all important posts were in their hands, 
besides most of the land in the kingdom. - Carl XI., aided by the 
burghers and the minor nobility, deprived them of more than half of 
their territories. This revolutionary measure forced the most im- 
prverished nobles into the service of the State. In his chapter on 
Nev-Malthusianism, Professor Fahlbeck is at one with the views set 
forth by Zola in Fécwndité. 

In Western Europe in the Fifth Century,® the late Professor E. A. 


1 Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Seventeenth Century. Compiled from the 
Papers and Illustrated from the Portraits at Claydon House. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney and Margaret M. Verney. Two Vols. London: Longmans & Co. . 

2 Der Adel Schwedens (und Finlands). Von Pontus E. Fahlbeck, Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer in Jena. 

% Western Europe in the Fifth Century: An Aftermath, By the late Professor E. A. 
Freeman. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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Freeman endeavoured to present in a consecutive narrative the brief 
and isolated incidents, pieced together from a great number of authori- 
ties, that survive concerning events in Britain during the decay of the 
Roman power, in the light thrown on them by eventsin Gaul. The 
anthor delivered several courses of lectures on the subject at Oxford, 
and had he lived a little longer, this work, which is a brilliant frag- 
ment, would doubtless have been enriched by his final notes. Great 
pains have been bestowed on revising the MS. for the press, by the 
late Professor York Powell and Mr. T. Scott Holmes. It is the first 
monograph on that period to appear in English, though Jahn has 
approached it in his Urgeschichte, and Fauriel told the story in his 
Histoire de la Gaule Meridionale sous la domination des conquérants 
Germains, but from the point of view of a Southern Gaul. Mr. 
Freeman begins with the invasion of Gaul and ends with the death 
of Chlodowig. Two questions of especial importance are discussed 
at length in the appendices, 

Although Dr. Lingard died in 1851, after seeing the fifth edition 
of his History of England} through the press, yet, quite recently, a 
professor in the School of History at Oxford declared that he knew 
of no better full history to recommend to his students than that 
of this Catholic historian. Lingard only brought his narrative down 
to 1688, but the new abridgment, by Dom H. N. Birt, extends it to 
the accession of Edward VII. The supplementary portion owes 
much to the lives of the sovereigns contained in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. This school book, judged as a whole, has been 
well compiled. Dr. Gasquet, who contributes the Preface, and has 
exercised @ general supervision over the work, has added considerably 
to our knowledge of sixteenth-century English history by a series of 
works embodying his researches in the national archives. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys,? the MS. of which is preserved at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, is written in the system of short- 
hand invented by Thomas Shelton, and published in 1620. This 
was transcribed by the late Rev. Mynor Bright, M.A., but in the 
original edition scarcely half the MS. was published, Lord Bray- 
brooke found much illustrative material in the Diwrnall of Thomas 
Rugge, which is now in the British Museum. Pepys resembled 
Montaigne in the appalling frankness of his self-revelations. In the 
excellent edition of Mr. H. B. Wheatley, we have the whole of the 
Diary except certain passages which modern squeamishness renders 
absolutely. unprintable. 


1 Lingard’s History of England. Newly abridged and brought down to the 
Accession of Edward VII. By Dom Henry Norbert Birt, 0.8.B., with Preface by 
Abbot Gasquet, D.D. London : George Bell & Sons. 

2 The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, 
¥.8.4. Two Vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Vol. xiv. of A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,’ edited by 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, presents Lowe's Labour Lost according 
to the text of the First Folio of 1623, The very quaint frontis- 
piece, reproduced, for the sake of the costume, from Rowe's edition 
(1706), is interesting as being the earliest pictorial illustration of 
the play. The main subjects discussed in the Preface are the 
authority of the Quartos and the prevalence of Euphuism at Court. 
With regard to the former, their origin remains a mystery which is 
hardly likely to be unravelled at this late day. It has been sug- 
gested that they were prompters’ copies, but more than one difficulty 
stands in the way of our accepting his hypothesis, which has no 
other basis than modern analogy. Euphuism, according to Mr. 
Furness, was merely one of the phases of literary prose assumed in 
the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. It was initiated by 
some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, notably by Greene and 
Lodge, who were certainly not courtiers. In 1632, when the 
author of Huphues had been dead for twenty-six years, Edward 
Blount, one of the publishers of the First Folio, issued an edition of 
six of Lyly’s plays, wherein—in ‘‘ Address to Readers ”-—occurs 
the following: ‘Our nation are in [Lyly’s] debt, for a new English 
which hee taught them. . . . All our ladies were then his schollers, 
and that beautie in Court, which could not parley Euphueisme was 
so little regarded; as she which now there, speaks not French.” 
Mr. Furness is probably right in his contention that this flourish 
was merely a seventeenth century publisher’s ingenious method of 
advertisement. The present text follows the First Folio of 1628, 
and forty-six editions have been consulted in the textual notes. 
The editor provides an enormous list of books from which quotations 
have been taken at first hand. The Appendix, which is exhaustive 
in its elaboration, deals with the date of composition, source of the 
plot, English, German, French criticism, &c., &c, 

The tragedy of Philip of Macedon,” by Mr. Frederick Winbolt, 
opens with the betrothal of Cleopatra, daughter of the ambitious 
general, Attalus, to the father of Alexander the Great, whereat 
Olympius foresaw for herself and brilliant son : 

‘days of chaos, storms, 
Ungovernable blasts before whose force 


We shall be weak and impotent! To-day 
Our sun is setting and the night comes fast.” 


14 New Variorwm Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 
M.A. (Harv.). Vol. XIV. JLoue’s Labour Lost. Philadelphia and London: J. B, 
Lippincott Company. 

Philip of Macedon: A Tragedy. By Frederick Winbolt. London: The De la 
More Press. . 
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She urges Alexander 


‘* To strike at one who would despoil his son 
Of what is justly his.” 
But he rejects with horror this fell counsel. At. the wedding-feast 
the wine-flushed Attalus utters the wish that Cleopatra may give 
Philip’s throne an heir 
“ Legitimate and true, a worthy son, 
Well-fitted to be king, and rule the land.” 

Alexander hurls his goblet at the insolent speaker, whereupon 
Olympias and her son are banished from the Court. Persian affairs, 
however, call for Alexander’s return; a hollow show of reconciliation 
takes place between Olympias and the queen who has usurped her 
throne, but the former, on failing to extort from Philip the promise 
that her son is to be his successor, suborns Pausanias to wreak his 
vengeance on Philip by murdering the tyrant. The deed is 
done, the slayer slain, and Alexander acclaimed forthwith 
King of Macedon. The last scene, in which Alexander, grief- 
stricken at his mother’s crime, leaves her punishment to the gods, 
is full of dignity and pathos. The play is artistic in its con- 
struction, and marked throughout by classical restraint, and we see 
no reason, except, perhaps, the remoteness of the theme, why it 
should not be represented on the stage. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


After having been for a while a physician of bodies, Mr. 
Charles A. Hall has finally discovered his vocation as a physician of 
souls. His dainty little volumes, entitled respectively Zhe Art of 
being Healthy and The Art of being Happy—conditions that are 
naturally correlated—find a sequel in The Art of being Successful. 
Mr. Hall indicates the main lines along which, judging from his own 
experience, material successes may be found. Chief of these is the 
development of character. 

“ Life’s but a means unto an end, that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God.” 

“ Looked at in the light of the eternities, regarding man as an 
immortal being endowed with enduring faculties, we are compelled 
to conclude that any less success is failure.” It would be well for 
society at large if the “smart set,’ which owes its existence to 
newly-acquired wealth, would take to heart Mr, Hall’s sage advice: 
“ Tf success comes in the form of riches, it would be wise to main- 
tain the healthy frugal habits of struggling days, rather than, by a 


1 The Art of being Successful. By the Rev. Charles A. Hall. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner. 
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life of luxury, elevate one’s self beyond the common brotherhood of 
man, and stifle inspiration and conscience by sensuality.” 

Society and Solitude, Letters and Social Aims, Addresses,1 which 
together constitute the third volume of The Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, represent the man of practical experience reviewing with 
complacency the work of his youth. This collection was, for the 
most part, pieced together in Emerson’s old age by combining 
passages selected from different lectures, In Dr, R. Garnett’s opinion, 
“if Emerson had written nothing else than these discourses, his 
reputation would never have existed: if he had not written them, 
it would have lacked one pledge of stability.” 

After forty years spent in business with West Africa, that included 
a mission of commercial exploration up the Niger and the Forcados 
River, journeys to South America, and visits to every port in the 
Mediterranean, Mr. James Pinnock determined to indulge in a 
pleasure trip. This trip, originally planned to last a few months, 
spread itself over some years, and embraced every quarter of the 
globe. ‘The bare enumerations of the places visited by the author of 
Wander- Years round the World,? in company with Miss Annie Bates, 
would fill a page. If adversity makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows, it is no less true that travelling makes us acquainted with 
strange cookery. For instance, in Dominica, Mr. Pinnock satisfied 
his hunger with a portion of an immense toad which his host served 
up to him under the appetising name of “mountain chicken.” This 
fascinating record of travel within and far beyond the beaten track 
of tourists should appeal to a large public. The work is profusely 
illustrated with photogravures, and provided with fifteen maps. 

“ History and Constitution of the University of London” is a 
novel feature in London University Guide and University Corre- 
spondence College Calender, 1905.2 The fact that no less than 1092 
members of University Correspondence College have, within the 
preceding twelve months, passed London University examinations, 
speaks volumes for the zeal and efficiency of the large body of 
specialists who form the staff of that old established institution. 
Indeed the marvellous successes gained by its alumni have induced 
certain unscrupulous persons, on the strength of bogus degrees, to 
set up rival establishments to which the unwary are attracted by 
means of specious advertisements. 

Most of us have heard of the Judge who, in a famous law-suit, 
‘* dismissed hell with costs.” Taking for his text Milton’s words, 

“ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,” 


1 The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vol. III. Society and Solitude, Letters and 
Social Aims, Addresses. London: George Bell & Sons. 

2 Wander- Years Round the World, By James Pinnock, With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 London University Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1905, 
London : University Correspondence College. 
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the anonymous author of The Latest Hell,| which is one of the most 
recent publications of the Rationalist Press, makes merry over 8 
gruesome subject. The hell which Bob visited bears a better likeness 
to the Elysian fields than to the Inferno described by Dante. The 
style is good, but not much can be said for the “phantasy ” itself. 

Our Mother Tonque? by Mr. H. M. Hewitt and Dr. G. Beach, 
now in its twelfth edition, revised and partly re-written, is a 
marked improvement on its predecessors, excellent as they were. 
No better text-book than this could be put into the hands of candi- 
dates for the King’s Scholarship and Certificate. We are pleased 
to see that the learned compilers have devoted a chapter to the 
‘‘ Alphabet and Sounds of English,” The latter portion of the book 
contains a good deal of important matter that is either imperfectly 
treated or wholly ignored in elementary treatises on our language. 

The ingenious device of criticising the institutions of one’s own 
country by means of a fictitious enlightened native of a country 
popularly regarded as occupying a lower plane of civilisation than 
the author's, has been employed, with telling effect, by several 
historical names in literature. That Letters from John Chinaman,’ 
by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, should have passed rapidly into a 
sixth impression is a convincing proof that there still exists a 
public appreciative of literary beauty. ‘‘ Confucianism may be no 
religion at all; it may be an inferior ethical code; but,” says Mr. 
Dickinson, “it has made of the Chinese the one nation in all the 
history of the world who genuinely abhor violence and reverence 
reason and right.” . . . And—irony of ironies—it is the nations of 
Christendom who have come to us to teach us by sword and fire 
that Right in this world is powerless unless it be supported by 
Might!” Such, indeed, may fairly represent the mental attitude 
of the “ Heathen Chinese ” when brought into forced relations with 
the nations that veil their greed by an hypocritical veneer of 
Christianity. 

Arrows of Fortune,* by Mr. Algernon Gissing, is a breezy 
romance of the West countryside what time smuggling was rife and 
the press-gang a brooding terror to peace-loving citizens. Religion 
over-weighted with gloomy superstitions then exercised over simple 
minds an influence such as can hardly be realised nowadays. 
Marion Kellbrook’s life had glided smoothly on to radiant woman- 
hood before accident, in which she detected the hand of Provi- 
dence, brought to light The Theatre of God's Judgments, in a fly-leaf 
of which were words couched in the stern language of the Hebrew 
prophets, that seemed to demand at her hands vengeance on the 

1 The Latest Hell. (A Phantasy.) London: Watts & Co. 
2 Our Mother Tongue: A Grammar and History of the English Language. By H. M. 
Hewitt, M.A., LL.M., and George Beach, MA. and LL.D. London: W. B. Clive. 


3 Letters “from John Chinaman, Sixth Impression. London : R. Brimley Johnson. 
4 Arrows of Fortune. By Algernon Gissing. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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man who had, by his grasping selfishness, broken her father’s 
heart. Then began for her a series of perilous adventures from 
which she was finally delivered by her gallant boy-suitor, Sir 
Philip Scorton. The threads of two converging love-stories are 
woven into the texture of this singularly fascinating novel. 

In China from Within,| Mr. Arthur Davenport formulates a 
grave indictment against the mischievous influence of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. The-Chinese of to-day, 
owing to the general use of tobacco and opium, have become a very 
sober nation, though for some thousands of years they were 
addicted to drunkenness. About the year 1130 B.c., the Duke of 
Chow suggested the death penalty for the offence, and, upwards of 
two thousand years later, Su-she or Su-tung-po wrote: “ Spirits are 
what man will not do without. To prohibit them and secure a 
total abstinence from them is beyond the power even of the Sages.” 
Mr. Davenport, who is evidently an extreme Broad Churchman, 
professes a wish to see China pacifically protestantised ; but he is 
opposed to militant proselytism on the part of missionaries, about 
whom he has some ugly tales to tell, The Nestorians, who con- 
trived to impress their views of Christianity on China between 
the seventh and thirteenth centuries, are the only missionaries who 
escape his censure. Although he is at no pains to conceal his 
dislike to Catholicism, he, nevertheless, recommends missionary 
societies to take to heart the tactful directions of a French bishop 
to his clergy during the progress of the Revolution. There is 
much sensible advice in the book, ¢g., on the necessity, on the part 
of missionaries, of upholding by example the dignity of labour. 
“The wonderful success of the early Jesuits in China was attained 
not by teaching or preaching incomprehensible dogmas, but by 
their practical knowledge of the arts and sciences.” 

In his Biography of Disraeli, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, with malicious 
cleverness, suggests that, in Vivian Grey,” Disraeli sketched out 
his own career, yet that novel, written when its author was only 
just out of his teens, ends with this note of profound pessimism. 
“The disappointment of manhood succeeds to the delusion of youth ; 
let us hope that the heritage of old age is not despair.” Yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. N. Langdon-Davies, Vivian Grey is the best prelude 
to the Young England movement, the leading principle of which was 
belief in the strength and inspiration of youth. Although Dieraeli 
might petnlantly exclaim, “ Curse on myself! that the want of a few 
rascal counters and the possession of a little rascal blood should mar 


‘my fortunes,” yet he never doubted, even when an attorney's clerk, 


that he would ultimately attain the goal of his ambitions. Mr. 


1 China from Within. A Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes. By 
Arthur Davenport. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

2 Vivian Grey. By Benjamin Disraeli. Edited by N. Langdon-Davies, M.A. 
Illustraved by Byam Shaw, R.I. London and Edinburgh : R. Brimley Johnson. 
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Langdon-Davies has spared himself no pains in producing a scholarly 
volume. His brilliant general introduction is followed by notes 
explanatory, chronological, and biographical, together with a key to 
the characters. Mr. Byam Shaw contributes two symbolical illus- 
trations, Mr. R. Brimley Johnson is publishing Coningsby, Sybil, 
and ZYancred—a sequence that presents the ideals of the Young 
Tory movement, found dimly outlined in Vivian Grey. 

There are few living writers whose prose possesses the charm of 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s; moreover, in Zhe Garden that I Love, he 
revived in this country a type of literature—somewhat analagous to 
the medizval French cant-fable, of which Ancassin et Nicolete is 
probably the finest surviving example—first introduced into English 
by Sir Philip Sidney in bis Arcadia. In the instance we have 
just quoted, verse is found embedded in the prose, and both are the 
composition of one and the seme author. Mach of the popularity of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s works, which appeared at a time when 
public taste was less perverted than it is now, may be attributed to 
the employment of this artistic device. The Poet’s Diary,) edited 
by Lamia, is the record of the Laureate’s first visit to Italy since the 
Sardinian occupation. Who Lamia is no reader of The Garden that 

I Love need to be told, The work itself is much on the same lines as 
’ the last-named. Although opposed to the temporal power of the 
Pope, Mr, Austin’s impressions of modern Rome are unfavourable. 

He declaims against the vandaliam that has desecrated the capital, 
when he “ looked at a scraped and almost whitewashed Coliseum, at 
a trim Forum, or at a laid-out and labelled Palatine, at streets after 
the Milanese or Turinese pattern, and when one found that bastling 
tram-cars had taken the place of the slow, deliberate cardinals’ 
coaches, that Ave Maria had been silenced by shrill-voiced boys 
vociferating the publication of the Giornali della sera, that news- 
papers were to be found everywhere and peace nowhere.” The 
poem Chi 2, with its happy blending of Italian and English words, 
reminds one of a similar experiment for imparting ‘‘ local colour,” 
‘made by Count Snoilsky, in his Swedish poem, Za Tarantella. Mr. 
Austin gives an amusing account of the way in which he acquired, 
in earlier days, a fluent acquaintance with colloquial Italian. He 
summarises his views on the Roman qnestion thus: “The protest 
against spoilation (for spoilation of course it was) is still maintained, 
for certain diplomatic and likewise certain financial reasons. But it 
grows fainter and fainter, and will in time, without explicit disavowal, 
die away, and then the Papacy, the true heir of the Cesars, will, I 
believe, be stronger than ever.” With which words we must take 
leave of a book which may be regarded as the sequel to The Garden 
that I Love. 

It would be very difficult to find more useful and elegant Diaries 2 


1 The Poet's Diary. Edited by Lamia. London: Macmillan & Co. 
2 Diaries, 1905. London: E. Walker & Co. 
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than those prepared, evidently for the use of busy people, by 
Messrs. Walker, of etterette renown. We feel sure the particularly 
clear figures in the Graphic Diary will be much appreciated. The 
Lock-up Desk Diary and the one for the pocket fitted with fountain 
pen, are perfect. 

Who's Who} for 1905 is as indispensable to the professional and 
basiness man as the Englishwoman’s Year-book is a necessity to every 
woman in the different branches of science, employment, handi- 
crafts, &c., open to women. Who's Who Year-book contains concise 
information, and many original and highly useful tables to be found 
nowhere else. 





POETRY. 


Mr. C. Whitworth Wynne dedicates For Greater Britain 2 “to all 
those who are fighting the Battle of Fiscal Reform intent upon 
securing : (1) the Consolidation of the Empire; (2) the Protection 
of British Trade from the Encroachments of the Foreigner.” In the 
opening sonnet, Mr, Chamberlain is hailed as the ‘“‘ Warwick of our 
age” and “ champion of our race.” The eight songs that make up 
this volume are scarcely likely to exert much influence on a con- 
tested election. It seems a pity that the author of Ad Astra and 
Songs and Lyrics should “ soil his addition” by descending, lyre in 
hand, into the dusty arena of party-politics. 

In Hamid the Luckless and other Tales in Verse, Mr. John Payne, 
who has felicitously translated so much from Persian and Arabic 
verse and prose, essays eight Eastern themes in rhymed decasyllabic 
lines. The title-poem recounts the misfortunes of a prodigal son 
who, on the second gratification of his curiosity, forfeited for ever 
the happiness and prosperity which had been vouchsafed to him 
after he had squandered his substance in riotous living. These 
poems are saturated with the Oriental spirit, and possess the per- 
fection in technique that constitutes one of the main features of 
Mr. Payne’s fruitful muse. 


1 Who's Who, 1905. Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 1905. Who’s Who Year-Book, 1905. 
London: A. & C. Black. 

2 For Greater Britain. By C. Whitworth Wynne. London: Gay 

3 Hamid the Luckless, and other Tales in Verse. By John Payne. Bes si David 
Nutt. 
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